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Se are the goals oF ade our teaching 


Rejoice when Christian nurture claims your To stir the young to give this Ancient 
love, Truth, 

For these are sacred things you then attempt: Each for himself, the final test of deeds 

And thus, for him, to find that it is good. 

To blend a growing soul with ancient 


Faith . To stand in gratitude while such a youth 
About the aim and meaning of all things, Cries, ‘“Woe is me if, conscious of these 
That thus both soul and Faith may be things, 


fulfilled. 


To cause the mighty heroes of this Faith 
To dream and do again within that soul 
As if alive today and close at hand. 


To warm and grow young lives through 
fellowship 


I speed not such a Faith to all mankind.”’ 


To watch a growing one rethink that 
Truth 

Through each new insight of his mind 
and times— 

As always has been done and yet shall be. 


With gay, contagious hearts, including These are such sacred things that you attempt, 
yours, Rejoice when Christian nurture claims your 
Whereby anew this Faith is proven good. love. PUResee 


The high task before us 


An installation service for 


church school officers and teachers 


The following installation service may be reprinted in 
local church bulletins without getting permission from the 
publisher. It is requested that credit be given in a footnote 
to the author and to the International Journal of Religious 
Education. This service is designed to be used in the morn- 
ing church service on Rally Day, September 30, the first 
day of Religious Education Week, either preceding or fol- 
lowing a sermon on the teaching work of the church. 


Address to Officers and Teachers 


Leader: “Go ye therefore, and make disciples . . . teach- 
ing them to observe all things whatsoever I commanded 
you...” This ancient summons from our Master has been 
heard by countless Christian teachers through the ages. It 
is heard and heeded by you today—you are the officers and 
teachers of this church school—and it is fitting therefore 
that in beginning this new year, we should reaffirm our faith 
and rededicate ourselves to the high task that is before us. 


Affirmation of the Teacher’s Faith 


Leader: The Christian teacher believes in the power of 
truth. He finds the most important truth in Him in whom 
was the life that is the light of men. Falsehood may win 
‘battles, but only the divine truth can assure ultimate tri- 
umph. The Master himself has said: 


People: ‘Ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall 
make you free.”’ 


Leader: The Christian teacher believes in the possibili- 
ties of growing life. His task is to call forth the slumbering 
talents in unfolding lives, and to nurture in youth the hope 
of bringing to pass what happened to a youth in Nazareth: 


People: -‘‘And Jesus advanced in wisdom and stature, 
and in favor with God and man.” 


Leader: The Christian teacher believes that through his 
precept and example, he can be used of God to communicate 
help and hope, light and good will to those entrusted to his 
care, and to lead them into an experience of growing, joyous 
discipleship to Christ. Like many before him he would be 
found faithful in following this tested instruction: 


People: ‘‘Give diligence to show thyself approved unto 
God, a workman that needeth not to be ashamed, han- 
dling aright the word of truth.” 


Service of Dedication 


Leader: O God, who hast made us a part of the enduring 
fellowship of the church, and who hast given us the high 


* Minister, Hyde Park Baptist Church, Chicago, Illinois. 
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By Rolland W. Schloerb* 


vocation of making the mind of Christ known in the earth, 
before thee we reaffirm our purpose as we take up the work 
of this new year. 


Officers and Teachers: It is our purpose as officers and 
teachers of this church school: 


to keep before us the needs of those whom we serve, 

to strive for ability to do. our work well, 

to cultivate patience and understanding of those 
under our care, 


to remember always that we are all learners at the 
feet of our common Lord, 


to seek no reward but the approval of Him who is 
the great leader, and 


to keep ever before us our goal of helping young 
and old to accept Jesus as their saving Lord, and to com- 
mit themselves wholeheartedly to his purpose and will for 
the world. 


Congregation: It is our purpose as parents and mem- 
bers of this congregation: 


to cooperate gratefully with all who instruct our 
youth, 


to strengthen their hands by giving them the re- 
sources needed for good teaching, and 


to make our homes proving grounds for the practice 
of Christian living. 


Leader: And may the God of truth—the Father of Him 
who said, “I am the way, the truth, and the life’”—make you 
strong to perform His will, and to know that your labor is 
not in vain in the Lord. 


Hymn of Christian Commitment 
(Tune, Waltham) 


Rejoice! O sons of men, rejoice! 
That still ye hear the Master’s voice: 
A summons clear to every one 

To toil until God’s will is done. 


Unite! O sons of men, unite 

With all who strive to do the right; 
Be wise in love, in might be just, 
Lest once again ye build on dust. 


Go forth! O sons of men, go forth 

To east and west, to south and north; 
Be strong to serve the common good, 
Build well the world-wide brotherhood. 


How psychology can help 


HE OTHER DAY I watched with interest a father and 

two small children in a bus depot. As bus time drew 
near the children insisted on helping to get the baggage 
from the lockers and carrying it to the loading platform. 
They were much more hindrance than help. Yet with gay 
and natural comradery the father managed to give them 
the perfect satisfaction of full participation. No doubt this 
father has read modern books on child psychology. Cer- 
tainly no child psychologist could improve on his meth- 
ods. But he behaved exactly as some wise and loving 
parents have had the insight to act since men began to 
live in families. 


During the next few months the Journal is to bring to 
its readers what its editors confidently present as 
a significant service to teachers and counselors; namely, 
a series of articles in which the best insights and meth- 
ods of modern psychology .will be applied to the problems 
which confront the Christian educator. 


The Christian teacher who is deeply concerned to lead 
others to a Christian faith which shall indeed mean “sal- 
vation” and the abundant life, now has at his disposal a 
body of tested knowledge and method from the field of 


psychology which has great relevance for his work. Some 
of this knowledge and method will be lifted up in such a 
way as to make it interesting, understandable and 
compelling. 

The ‘article by Seward Hiltner below is the first in this 
series. It does not advocate a method unheard of before 
the development of modern psychology. Perhaps it only 
highlights the sad fact that with all the evidence scientifi- 
cally gathered to show the creativity of the better method, 
the unwise and destructive approach is still all too 
prevalent. 


There have always been good methods and bad meth- 
ods in education. Modern psychology puts the tremendous 
support of cumulative research and experimentation be- 
hind some of the good methods too little understood and 
too often neglected. ; 


To the vast improvement of person-to-person relation- 
ships, the very center of Christian teaching, the Editorial 
Board dedicates this series of articles. 


Herman J. Sweet 
For THE EprrortaAL Boarp 


Why do they behave that way? 


HE WORSHIP SERVICE in the intermediate depart- 

ment was nearly over. It had been brief but well 
planned. The final hymn was being sung. As the children 
rose to their feet there was a little shuffling. At age eleven 
or twelve it is hard to sit still for fifteen minutes. As the 
singing began one very loud voice could be heard, and 
there appeared to be some waving near the front. In the 
second row a short, dark-haired boy had turned around, 


was waving his arms and leading the singing, with some- : 


thing of a smirk on his face as he wove his way out to 
the aisle. He continued to play Toscanini while he edged 
toward the door. When the hymn was over, he scooted 
through the door. 


Although some of the children smiled during the reign 
of the self-appointed maestro, most of them had seen it 
happen before and no longer thought it funny. When 
Lenny had begun to wave his arms, the young superin- 
tendent who had been leading the service—a pleasant 
married woman in her late twenties—had made an in- 
voluntary movement toward him. Thinking better of it, 
she had stood her ground, a slight flush rising to her 
cheeks. Once again Lenny had done it, and had sneaked out. 


What the superintendent might have done 
We can understand Mrs. Hudson. Lenny’s behavior is 
*Executive Secretary, Commission on Religion and Health, Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ in America, New York City. 
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By Seward Hiltner* 


disturbing. It has cast a fog over a meaningful worship 
experience for thirty or forty children. Something has 
to be done. Let us suppose that Mrs. Hudson, with this 
feeling uppermost in her mind, decides to call at Lenny’s 
home that afternoon. Had she followed the procedure of 
many intelligent and devoted church school teachers and 
officers, her visit might have gone something like this: 


Mrs. Hudson: Are you Mrs. Blodgett? I’m the superintendent of 
Lenny’s Sunday school department, and I felt I just had to come 
talk with you after what happened this morning. 

Mrs. Blodgett: (looking a little care worn, with the younger chil- 
dren tugging at her dress) Why, what do you mean? Did Lenny 
do something bad? 

Mrs. H: Im sorry to say he did. And if it were the first time, we 
could overlook it But he’s done something like it at least a 
half dozen times. 

Mrs. B: Oh my goodness. Was it bad? 


Mrs. H: Ym sorry to say it was. We always try to have a real 
worship service for the children, and most of them are very at- 
tentive and appreciate the care we put into it. This morning, 
when we were nearly through, just as we were starting the last 
hymn, Lenny jumped up and began to lead the singing, shout- 
ing as loud as he could and waving his arms. You can imagine 
how it made me and the children feel. And it isn’t the first time 
either. ... 

Mrs. B: (interrupting) You mean my Lenny did that? 

Mrs. H: Ym afraid he did, Mrs Blodgett. He seems like an in- 
telligent boy, but he seems to take some kind of delight in try- 
ing to disturb the other children. I’m afraid we’ve come to the 
end of our rope with him. 


Mrs. B: Why, that’s awful, and I just can’t understand it. Lenny 
never does anything like that at home. 


Mrs. H: Well, you’d better talk to him, Mrs. Blodgett. If this hap- 
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pens again, I’m just afraid we can’t have Lenny come to Sun- 

day school. We want very much to have him, but we do have 

to think of the other children, as you can understand. 

Mrs. B: (looking more puzzled and disturbed than ever) Of 
course. But I can’t understand—Lenny—doing that. I’ll talk 
to him all right, and I’ll have his father talk to him too. Thank 
you for coming. 

It is good to know that this particular interview did not 
take place, though one fears that its equivalent does occur 
far too often. As we look back over the record, what has 
been done about the situation which demanded that some- 
thing be done? Mrs. Hudson has got her own feelings off 
her chest. However, she knows no more about Lenny 
than she did before. Indeed, she is more puzzled, for she 


_had expected Lenny would act this way at home too, but 


his mother has said not. Lenny is going to be talked to 
by his mother and father, and we can be sure these 
talks will be “or else” monologues from what we have 
heard so far. Will these talks change Lenny? Will he 
“behave” in worship services from now on? There’s an 
outside chance that he will, if his father scares him badly 
enough. But since Lenny does not exhibit this kind of 
behavior at home, the chances are he draws a sharp line 


_ between his conduct at home and his conduct away from 


home. On the basis of a good deal of experience, it seems 
§ P 
likely that Lenny will not change—and that, if he does 
y y ee 
change, it will be in a mood which prevents him from 
getting anything constructive out of the church school ex- 
perience. How wrong Mrs. Hudson would have been 


if she had followed this method. 


What she actually did do 
Let us look at the record of how Mrs. Hudson did 


handle the situation. 


Mrs. Hudson: Good afternoon, you’re Mrs. Blodgett? I’m in your 
son Lenny’s department at the church school. 

Mrs. Blodgett: Oh, how do you do? Come in, but do excuse the 
way the house looks. With four children it’s kind of hard to 
keep things straight. 

Mrs. H: (stepping around a child) 
all right. 

Mrs. B: That’s a lovely church you have over there. Mr. Blodgett 
and I were there Easter; but we haven’t lived here long, and 
with the children and all it just seems we can’t get away from 
the house much. 

Mrs. H: Does Lenny talk much at home, about the church school? 


It must be a full time job 


Mrs. B: Oh yes, sometimes he talks about it for a whole day after 


he’s been there. j 

Mrs. H: But at other times, you mean, he doesn’t. 

Mrs. B: Well, come to think of it, that’s right. Today he didn’t 
say a thing. His father was here today. He isn’t always home, 
you know, because he travels. 

Mrs. H: You mean that Mr. Blodgett’s being at home had some- 
thing to do with.... 

Mrs. B: Why, I do believe that’s so. I don’t believe Lenny talks 
about the Sunday school when his father is here. To tell the 
truth, I’ve begged Ed not to do it, but he does make fun of the 
church school to Lenny. He doesn’t really mean it, you know, 
but he asks him whether he took off his lace collar and things 
like that. 

Mrs. H: 1 suppose Lenny doesn’t like the kidding very much. 

Mrs. B: Well, no he doesn’t. He starts to say something, and 
then keeps quiet. Lenny’s always a good boy, especially when 
his father is home, but it worries me sometimes the way he 
acts after his father’s been after him. Ed’s really very good- 
hearted, but he believes children should be disciplined, and 
he’s always saying that boys shouldn’t be treated like little girls. 
What do you think? 

Mrs. H: Well, I’m not sure I know Lenny well enough to know 
what to think. I’ve been hoping you could help me and Lenny’s 
teacher to understand him a little better. Two or three times 
at the church he’s done something which made us feel he 
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Loder 


What kind of children are ‘‘good''? 


needed more recognition, and we are anxious to help him find 

whatever he may need. 

Mrs. B: Do you mean Lenny’s been bad in Sunday school? 

Mrs. H: Well, he waved his arms and led the singing during the 
worship service this morning, which isn’t a very desirable thing 
to have done there. But what we’re concerned about is why 
Lenny felt the need to do that. Certainly he isn’t a bad boy, 
but his conduct this morning wasn’t very desirable. I thought 
perhaps the two of us together could find out why Lenny felt 
the need to do this, and then help him so he wouldn’t have to 
do it again. 

Space does not permit giving the rest of the conversa- 
tion. The observing reader will have seen already some 
of the things in Lenny’s home situation which have so 
frustrated him that he has had to break loose some- 
where—in this case, in church. After the conversation had 
continued for a time, Mrs. Blodgett asserted that she was 
going to have a showdown with her husband on his 
kidding of Lenny; she was going to insist that Lenny have 
a small financial allowanee of his own; and that she was 
going to insist on several other things which would help 
Lenny feel he had some freedom, and some responsibility, 
on his own. It was agreed that Mrs. Hudson would talk 
with Lenny at home if other incidents occurred at church. 
In this case, it was not necessary. Lenny’s mother fol- 
lowed through; Mrs. Hudson saw her again; and while 
the Blodgetts senior had a good stiff fight for a couple 
of days, Mr. Blodgett saw some light after he found that 
his usual battering and bantering tactics did not make 
his wife say,.““What’s the use?” 


Contrasting the two methods 


It does not require much commentary to show the dif- 
ference between the second approach Mrs. Hudson actu- 
ally did make and the first approach which she might all 
too easily have made. And there is a world of difference 
between them. Mrs. Hudson realized that there must be 
some reason for Lenny’s conduct. She believed, and the 
results supported her belief, that trying to deal directly 
with Lenny would get nowhere unless she had some idea 
as to what Lenny was really like. So she was interested in 
understanding Lenny as a means of helping him. 

There is more to it, however, than wanting to under- 
stand. Had she come to Lenny’s mother, fired a barrage 
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of questions at her, and left the impression that the 
Blodgetts were incompetent parents, she might have got 
a little information, but she would have been of no help. 
Without condoning in the slightest the undesirability of 
Lenny’s behavior, she had the kind of attitude which en- 
listed the interest and then the initiative of Lenny’s mother. 
It was not a mixture of judgment, condemnation and in- 
dignation. Had all efforts with Lenny failed, she would 
have found it necessary, for the protection of the other 
children, to keep Lenny out of church school temporarily. 
But only the unrighteously indignant think of last re- 
sorts first. 

Note that Mrs. Hudson did not merely apply technique. 
She wanted to understand Lenny. Who could help her 
more than Lenny’s mother? Mother probably knew 
more than she had realized to date. Hence, to understand 
Lenny really meant helping Mrs. Blodgett to clarify the 
two and two she had not yet added up to four. Mrs. Hud- 
son did not do the addition. She supplied, so to speak, 
the pencil and paper. 

Mrs. Hudson centered her interest in Lenny’s needs 
rather than in her own reaction. How easy it would have 
been for her to say to herself: Lenny’s behavior is very 


undesirable; therefore Lenny is a bad boy. If she had 


done that, she would have got the poor results suggested in 
the first interview above. 


Teacher’s judgment is not always right 


Some years ago E. K. Wickman made a study of the 
attitudes which public school teachers take toward prob- 
lems of behavior.1 He found that most of them re-acted 
toward the Lennies in the manner of the first interview 
above. That is, when there was aggressive behavior, the 
teachers were aggressive toward the children. They thought 
of the children as “bad.” Yet in dealing with other chil- 
dren who had problems of behavior, but of an opposite 
type—excessive shyness, etc.—they tended to be over-in- 
dulgent. They thought of these children as “good.” In 
both cases the results were bad because they failed to 
understand the children’s behavior. 

An unpublished study along the same lines by J. J. 
Van Boskirk and Charles T. Holman of a group of church 
school teachers produced substantially the same results.” 
This suggests that, in church as in public school, our natu- 
ral tendency is to label some children good—when they 
cause us no trouble—and other children bad—when they 
cause us trouble. Yet this natural feeling, if unchecked, is 
exactly what prevents us from helping the children. It must 
be clear that Mrs. Hudson’s approach is what we should 
follow. 

If we do act like Mrs. Hudson, does it mean that we 
are not interested in the moral values involved? Quite 
the opposite. For truly moral action is possible only when 
there is some kind of choice among alternatives. If Lenny 
was under such inner compulsion that he had to act in a 
way which made him unpopular with the other children 
as well as with the teachers, he was scarcely either free 
or responsible enough to be acting on an ethical founda- 

(Continued on page 29) 

* Children’s Behavior and Teachers’ Attitudes, New York City 

Committee on Mental Hygiene, 15 cents. 


* See my book Religion and Health, Macmillan, 1943, chapter 6, 
for a brief report of this study. 
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A Worthy Teacher 


A Paraphrase of Proverbs 31:10-31 
By Richard R. Hulbert* 


A WORTHY TEACHER who can find? 
For her price is far above rubies. 

The heart of her Superintendent trusteth in her, 
And his department shall have no lack of gain. 


‘She doeth the Church School good and not evil 


All the days of her life. 
BY 


She seeketh out live teaching material, 
And worketh willingly withyboth hand and head. 
She is like the merchant ships, 
She bringeth her teaching materials from afar. 
She goeth to her preparation early in the week, 
And she giveth her students their research assignments. 
She cometh early to her class before the first child 
And gives the room a cheerful look, bringing in new 
objects of interest. 
Her superintendent is proud to show her room to strangers. 
He gets himself a fine reputation among the city’s 
religious leaders. 
She considereth a new and vital project, and sets to work; 
With her own enthusiasm she gets it started. 
She judges the results of her work critically ; 
Her common sense never deserts her. 
She has her mind on her work always, 
And she seeketh new ideas for its improvement. 


BY 


She has a warm heart for the needy, 
Yea, she leadeth the children in giving to charitable work. 
She is not afraid of her children’s facing moral issues; 
For she hath fortified them with a love of righteousness. 
She produces strong Christian character in the class room. 
And also in less formal gathering of her pupils in-her 
home and on excursions and hikes. 
Strength and dignity are in her very appearance; 
And she laugheth at the fear of not interesting her class 
in the future. 
She openeth her mouth with wisdom; 
The law of kindness is on her tongue. 
She looketh well to the ways of her class, 
And eateth not the bread of idleness. 


aw 


Her students rise up and call her blessed ; 
Her minister also, and he praiseth her, saying: 
Many workers have done worthily, 
But you excel them all. 
Mere piety is deceitful, and irrelevant church activity is 
vain; 
But a teacher that is consecrated to her task, she shall be 
praised. 
Give her of the fruits of her mind and spirit; 


And let her excellent reputation praise her throughout 
the church. 


*First Congregational Church, Madison, Wisconsin: 
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A real 
round-up 


Things start happening during 
Religious Education Week 


By John B. Ketcham 


RS. JONES hurriedly answered the telephone. Miss 
Smith’s voice came clearly, “Eva, did you get a letter 
from our Sunday school superintendent this morning?” 

“Yes, Mary, I did.” 

“Well, what’s all this talk about riding herd, stragglers, 
and round-ups got to do with Sunday school? Is Mr. 
Martin crazy, or was he a cattleman before he came here? 
I missed the last two Religious Education Committee meet- 
ings; what on earth is going on?” 

“Well,” Eva chuckled, “we’re just getting ready for Re- 
ligious Education Week and Mr. Martin wants us to start 
our fall work with a real round-up! He did work on a 
ranch once. He says that in the cattle country the big time 
for checking up and making plans for the year is the 
round-up. They gather the herds together for counting and 
branding. Then they select the ones to sell. One other 
thing they do is collect the strays and put them in the right 
ranges.” 

“Hmm, I see now. He’s bound and determined to start 
the new year with a real round-up before Rally Day.” 

“That’s right, Mary. He worked out a plan for the 
teachers to call on all the pupils. We're really going to 
round up those who come irregularly and any new folk we 
can find. Mr. Martin has arranged with the Congregational 
Church to make a canvass of our end of town for any 
newcomers.” 

“Well that’s fine, Eva, but we never started so early 
before.” 

“No, but Mr. Martin says we have to start planning early 
if we're going to have this round-up really work. Then 
pitch in the first thing in September. Are you coming to the 
Sunday School Teachers’ Retreat tomorrow?” 

“T wasn’t until I got this letter. But I guess now I can’t 
afford to stay away or Bill Martin will be riding herd on 
me. Besides, I want to know what he is cooking up with his 
talk about leadership classes and evangelism and workers’ 
conferences. I'll be there. See you then, Eva. Goodbye.” 

Yes, Miss Smith was there. She caught Bill Martin’s 
contagious spirit. She wanted to help their church school 
year to start with enthusiasm. 

At the Christian Education Committee meeting in early 
July Bill had outlined his plans. They were simple enough. 
The first Saturday in September there was to be an after- 
noon and evening retreat of the Religious Education Com- 
mittee and the church school officers and teachers. This 
was to work out final plans for the fall, coordinate the 
activities leading up to and including Religious Education 
Week, and close with a consecration service conducted by 
the pastor. The closing service would help them all be 
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better prepared spiritually for their year’s work. 

At the Retreat the captains reported on enlisting their 
canvassers, and assignments were made by blocks for the 
Every-Home-Visitation which Bill and the pastor had 
worked out with the neighboring churches. The canvass 
was to be completed the next Sunday: then calls made on 
all who were not already members of some church. Along 
with the calls on the regular and irregular people on the 
Sunday school roll, this was to be a real round-up. Bill 
Martin was sure that with this organized canvass and call- 
ing Rally Day and World Communion Sunday would be 
big days in the church year. 

But Bill had done more than plan for just two big Sun- 
days. With the Christian Education Committee and the 
Department Superintendents a year’s program had been 
evolved. 

Here are a few of the projects on which they were work- 
ing: A program for increasing home and church coopera- 
tion was evolved. It called for departmental Parent-Teacher 
Conferences to plan closer cooperation in Christian teach- 
ing, for encouraging family Bible reading and grace at 
meals, for monthly Family-Nights-at-Church, and it even 
included plans for Family-Nights-at-Home in connection 
with Family Week in May. 

A series of monthly worker’s conferences on effective 
evangelism through the church school, with occasional out- 
side leaders, was another element in the program. 

Every teacher participating in the community leadership 
school or planning to attend a summer laboratory school 
was one goal. 

Two adult forums, the first series in November on World 
Affairs, the second series in February on Spiritual Impera- 
tives, were to be the concern of the Adult Committee. They 
had assigned to a small committee the responsibility of 
preparing a book table and encouraging adults to read at 
least two books in the general field of each forum. 

The special Young People’s Committee was at work on 
schedules for the high school and older young people’s 
groups. One of their concerns was so to develop their 
denomination’s youth fellowship program that they might 
effectively participate in the community Inter-church Youth 
Council’s emphasis “Youth United for Christ.” 

Along with seasonal emphases in each department of the 
church school, each member of the Christian Education 
Committee and the officers and teaching corps of the church 
school had definite responsibility for some phase of the 
educational program. As Bill Martin said, “I have my 
hands full ridin’ herd on this group of wideawake, conse- 
crated workers.” 

Early Monday morning, October 8th, the phone rang 
again in Eva Jones’s home. It was Mary Smith again. “Eva, 
is there anything left of you?” 

“T should say; that calling was fun. It was worth it, too, 
when we saw that fine group out to Sunday school and 
church on Rally Day and then yesterday, too.” 

“Yes, I think those radio programs that the Church 
Council put on last week helped make everybody sit up and 
take notice. Those young people were fine.” 

“Well, Eva, we’re going places with this round-up! The 
only fault I can find with it is that it got us so enthusiastic 
we’ve got to work harder than ever to keep up with it. But, 
if we’ve got a good church school with some real goals, it’s 
worth it. Bill Martin’s really gotten us under way with a 
bang.” 


What kind of 
worship center? 


By Clarice M. Bowman* 


OT ALL that parades under the name of “worship 

centers” is worship-worthy. The idea itself is good, 
but sometimes the purpose that was back of the original 
idea is lost sight of. 


Some are inappropriate, unsightly, or meaningless 


You may visit a church where workers will tell proudly 
(as if sure of their bid to prestige thereby) that “every de- 
partment in our church school now has its worship center!” 
Entering the nursery department room you will see an intri- 
cate “center” of beautiful workmanship, with a table before 


an altar supporting a small cross and open Bible. Someone. - 


might feel hurt, should you be tempted to ask, “But what 
could this open Bible (not even open to a picture at that) 
mean to a little three-year-old who cannot read? And this 
symbolism of the cross so sacredly cloaked in meaning for 
adults—what could it possibly convey to a little boy or girl 
coming to the church school for the first time?” And if the 
teacher makes sincere effort to keep that spot inviolate from 
the groping explorations of little fingers—what possible 
reaction could there be other than a vague, confused dislike? 
Or, you may visit a junior high department on a Sunday 
morning. Teachers late; boys and girls straggling in; gen- 
eral twittering, chairs scraping; pianist absent; and inter- 
mediate “leader” for that morning bustling importantly 
about. The committee that was to prepare the worship 
center has “forgot.” Quickly, in a slap-dash way, two flags 
are brought out and placed unsymetrically on either side of 
the room. On the table in the front withered leaves and 
petals from last week’s bowl of flowers are littering the 
cloth. A cross is brought from a closet—handled, appar- 
ently, with no more thought of reverence than if it were 
merely another piece of stage property—and_ placed 
quickly and unceremoniously on the table in front of the 
withered flowers. Candlesticks are the next addition, un- 
lighted. Then a Bible is found, and opened anywhere and 
placed on one side of the table. The group of intermediates 
has witnessed the whole proceeding. There is no more quiet 
after the “center” is concocted than before. What possible 
aid could it be to worship, under such circumstances? 
Or you may visit a group of young people. Somewhere 
they have heard of the idea of making simulated stained 
glass windows for a “worship center” for their department 
room. They secure the directions. Too busy (or perhaps 
because their adult counselor did not help them sufficiently 
to feel the challenge of expressing their own ideas) they 
copied the first design in the booklet — a design full of 
strange symbolism meaningless to this group. Before long, 
they have something that will pass for a “window.” It is 
their first attempt. It is to be their only one. One boy who 


* Youth Department, Board of Education, The Methodist Church, 
Nashville, Tennessee 
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This is a movable altar designed and built by 
the Rev. S. Lawrence Johnson of Park Manor Con- 
gregational Church in Chicago. It was made from 
two six-by-four foot pieces of plywood at a cost 
of less than five dollars. It is painted a cream 
brown with a white trim. Standing on rubber 
casters, it can be moved about and helps to trans- 
form a bare room into a chapel. The botonée 
cross on the lower panel is permanent. Other ob- 
jects may be substituted for the Latin cross and 
plants on the shelf. 


is good with lights rigs up an extension to place behind the 
transparent paper on which the drawing has been made 
in color. The whole is placed on a table in the center of 
the room. The youth take their places with an air of achieve- 
ment. They now have a “worship center.” 


Should centers, then, be used? 


The misuse of the idea may tend to call forth a reaction 
against all worship centers. Says one writer: “Many of 
them consist of a rickety old table or stand; a piece of 
cheap velour reclaimed from someone’s drapes; a cheap 
print of a hackneyed and not too good artist’s attempt at 
the head of our Saviour, a poorly made and ill proportioned 
cross with a couple of crooked five and ten-cent store candle- 
sticks. Such a worship center can hardly be worthy of 
worship and shows a lack of depth in our own idea or spirit 
of worship. The impression on the child mind can only be 
that worship after all is cheap and temporary if the tools 
used are so tawdry.”? 

Then there have been some who have never acceeded to 
the idea, maintaining that any artifices used in worship 
services may tend toward idolatry and the worship of the 
center—or at least towards allowing the center to stand in 
the way of the worship of God. 

In defense of worship centers, is it not a wholesome 
trend that workers in the church school have recognized 
the need for more careful preparation of the rooms in which 


1 Bruce C. Wenner in article, “Worship in Church School,” Church 
Management, June 1944. 
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worship experiences are to take place? One group of inter- 
mediates who had to meet in a dirty, barn-like gymnasium 
discussed seriously the whole problem they faced in achiev- 
ing reverence in their devotional services. They made two 
parallel lists: “Helps to our Worship” and “Hindrances to 
our Worship.” The room was on the hindrance side, and 
- there were very few helps. Facing the fact that they, them- 
selves, often entered the room noisily, one said, “But we 
need something when we come here that reminds us we're 
supposed to worship.” She was right. When a person is 
entering a room, the first object upon which his eye falls 
helps determine his mood, or stimulate his thoughts. Hence 
the “center’—which is usually the spot most easily seen 
from all angles in the room. Boys and girls (and adults, 
too!) need some help from their physical environment in 
reminding them to worship, oftentimes, in “centering” their 
thoughts and preparing for the experience of worship. 
Another wholesome trend is that church workers are 
more freely bringing into their groups the beautiful symbols 
of the church heritage. The meeting rooms of juniors, inter- 
mediates, and youth appear more “churchly” than in a 
decade past. It used to be that if one visited a church school 
building during the week and were not told its purpose, 
one might easily imagine oneself in a factory or other 


The Intermediate Department of the Bethel 
Methodist Church of Spartanburg, South Carolina 
converted its drab assembly room into a chapel, 
the plan being worked out by some of the teachers 


from pictures. The room, approximately nineteen 
by forty-two feet with twelve foot ceilings, has 
celotex on the ceiling, this and the walls being 
painted ivory. In the rear four large windows have 
venetian blinds with heavy rose draperies. The 
altar is made from an old organ, being draped 
with a rose velour curtain. The frame over the 
altar is used for pictures, flowers or the cross and 
is lighted with a concealed fluorescent light in the 
top of the frame. The chairs, like the organ, date 
from 1890. The new piano was donated by mem- 
bers of the congregation. To the left of the chan- 
cel is a door leading into a hall and providing 
entrances and exits for the’ leaders. The room 
holds ninety chairs and is used as a chapel by 
other groups. The Counselor of the department, 
W. R. France, reports that the boys and girls have 
responded to the room in a more worshipful way 
than the leaders had anticipated. 
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secular place, for lack of such distinguishing features as 
would proclaim “This is a church—we worship God here.” 


Yes, under certain conditions 


Three very simple suggestions may help pave the way for 
using more effectively and fruitfully the idea of worship 
centers: 

a. Settings should be of such nature as to be easily 
understood by the age-group using the room. In the situa- 
tion described above, an adult-type setting was imposed 
upon a nursery department. No articles in the environment 
of a child or youth will serve to aid that young person’s 
worship experience, unless those articles have worship 
meaning to him. A group of primary children may gather 
around a picture on their own eye level—one which they 
love, and which they can perhaps handle; why place it 
formally on a table? With juniors, who are not yet ready 
to understand meanings in many symbols, simple settings 
may be arranged using flowers, ferns or boughs from 
nature’s beauty and pictures which have concrete meaning 
to them. The planning of their settings may be a meaningful 
learning and worship-preparation experience for inter- 
mediates and older youth. From a summer unit on being 
Christian in their play life, a group of intermediates brought 
their own symbols—ball, book, racquet and the like, in 
order that their prayers and purposes might be more true. 

Before a symbol such as a cross or candles is used with 
intermediates, they should have such preparation experi- 
ences as would make its use meaningful. One group, from 
a study of the life of Christ, placed reverently two candles 
on their table, “one,” they say, “to help us think about Jesus 
when he was most like us, and one to help us think of him 
when he was most like God.” These candles had real sym- 
bolism—they were more than mere candles. 

Warning needs to be given youth groups concerning the 
“promiscuous” use of the cross. Should such a sacred 
symbol, so fraught with deep meanings, be brought half- 
heartedly into a worship setting on ordinary occasions when 
the group will not be thinking of its meaning? There are 
those who feel that the cross, like the hymn, “Are Ye Able?” 
should be used only on those occasions when persons have 
prepared their hearts to face its challenge. 

b. Settings should be simple, beautiful. There is often 
a tendency to place together too many articles—perhaps 
candles, cross, flowers, picture all on one table. How can 
groups of youth or adults find worship value in so many 
confusing impressions? Better one single white taper to 
stand for purity, or one bowl of flowers or leaves, or the 
Bible alone. The symbol used should be in harmony with 
the theme of the worship service for that time. 

Beauty should be there, too—the very finest that can be 
offered in worship to God. For the cathedral builders of 
the middle ages, a lifetime was not too much to dedicate 
to the fashioning of a single window, for it would be used 
to the glory of God. The youth who were easily satisfied 
with poor workmanship on their simulated window need 
to read again some of the stories of the workmen of old, 
and to grow in their appreciation of the finer beauty of 
good church architecture. A setting does not need expen- 
sive materials, but they should always be simple and 
beautiful. If wall hangings are desired as a background, 
and as a means of lending depth to a room, they should 


(Continued on page 13) 
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In the public school pupil participation was at a maximum. 


Teacher goes 
to school 


Observation trips to public schools 
prove informative and inspirational 


By Alice L. Goddard* 


i‘ OUR SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS could just see 
a good. professional teacher at work,” said someone, 
“TI believe it would help them to teach better.” The speaker 
was one of the members of our Committee on Work with 
Children of the Detroit Council of Religious Education. 

“Yes, but they can’t get away from their own classes on 
Sunday,” objected another. “Besides, there aren’t enough 
professional teachers of religious education to go around.” 

“There are the public school teachers,” a third member 
reminded them. “We have some fine schools here in the 
city; how about visiting them sometime during the week?” 

“But would they want a lot of women visiting the schools 
and interrupting the work?” 

“We could ask the Board of Education. My impression 
is that they want to educate the public—that’s us—about 
the work of the schools.” 

This suggestion was followed. The Board of Education 
willingly granted us permission for guided visits to selected 
public schools. Two representatives of the Board were 
appointed to work with the Council personnel in setting up 


* Director of Religious Education, Detroit Council of Churches. 
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the program. This included the choice of schools, the time 
for the visits, and observation suggestions. 

Six schools were selected. The factors governing the 
selection were: 1. Principal. It was felt that a Protestant 
principal would more nearly understand our needs and 
be able to interpret the work observed in terms of our 
church schools. 2. Location. The schools chosen were 
scattered across the city to make transportation easier. 
3. Special features in the school: for example, classes for 
blind and deaf children, or non-English-speaking children, 
or intercultural classes. 

Visits were arranged for six different mornings, one 
morning being devoted to each school. We were careful 
to avoid any planned demonstrations of a perfected nature, 
as we wanted our church school teachers to observe an 
on-going teaching process. Our teachers were encouraged 
to visit the school nearest them although several visited 
more than one school. At least one member of the Com- 
mittee was assigned to each school to act as chairman, 
hostess, or, in some cases, discussion leaders. 

Visits were begun with a half-hour session with the prin- 
cipal or other school leaders, and a religious education 
leader. The principal explained the underlying philosophy 
of the school and any special features. This interpretation 
of the philosophy was different in every school and very 
thought-provoking. A schedule of grades and subjects was 
presented. 

The religious education leader in charge told our teachers 
some of the things to look for that would help them most in 
their church school work. She stressed teacher-pupil rela- 
tionships, pupil development techniques, and methods of 
teaching. Observation sheets were given out and reviewed, 
and the courtesies of observation were also outlined. 

Visitors were then left free for an hour to go to the 
classes of their choice. In some cases, two or three classes 
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were visited by one person. Following this, the entire group 
met again with the principal and the religious education 
leader to talk over what they had seen and its relation to 
the church school program. In four of the schools the 
church school leaders continued this discussion with the 
public school teachers through the luncheon period. 

Our church school teachers were impressed by several 
things applicable to religious teaching: 

1. Every child is considered important and the child who 
does not fit into the normal situation deserves special care. 

2. A little work well done in an interesting and impres- 
sive way is considered superior to more work ineffectively 
covered. 3 

3. Every situation can be used educationally. 

4. There are many possible means of indirect teaching: 
walls, pupil organization, methods of handling materials, 
inter-personal relationships, and informal experiences. 

5. Pupil participation was at a maximum, teacher par- 
ticipation at a minimum, made possible by the thorough 
and long-range preparation of the teacher. 


Act it out 


There are many ways to do it 


By Lucy Wentzel McMillin* 


OW MAY YOU use the dramatic method in your own 
youth group? There are many interesting ways and 
they do not all demand staging and equipment. 

A drama committee may outline plans for the year’s 
work which will show how the dramatic method may help 
in the celebration of special days, in the study of certain 
personal and social areas of life, and in the deepening 
of spiritual values in individual and group worship. 


Play reading 

There are at least two good reasons for play reading. 
First, many young people find that their time for outside 
activities is limited because of hours of employment and 
home and school responsibilities. Many plays may be read 
aloud by a group in the time ‘it would take to produce one. 
Secondly, few groups are equipped either with stage or 
personnel to present adequately the great dramas. 

We think a great deal about what we will do when our 
men come home from military service. We ask ourselves 
if the church will be ready to comfort, strengthen, and 
challenge them in that peace-time ahead. Most of our 
horizons are not very wide. Surely through the reading of 
fine drama we, with them, may catch the emotional appeal 
of great lives, and understand human relationships better. 

Through the very simplicity of expression you may 
find a reevaluation of ideals in such plays as The Captains 
and the Kings, by Channing Pollock, The Servant in the 
House, by Charles Rann Kennedy, and The Sinner Beloved, 
by Phillips Endicott Osgood. 


*Monroe, Michigan 
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Our teachers were so enthusiastic about these visits that 
we are planning another series. We are bearing in mind 
several things we learned through this one experiment: 
Friday is generally a review day, particularly in home 
rooms, and is not such a good time for visiting. Music, art, 
literature, nature and social studies’ classes were particular- 
ly helpful, so next time our church school teachers will be 
given more direction in their choices of classes to visit. In 
some schools certain teachers have special skills in par- 
ticular methods. We shall try next time, by asking the 
principals, to visit the teachers whose methods can best 
be used in the church school. The discussions with the 
public school leaders following the visits proved so helpful 
they should be given more time. All of the observers were 
certain of one thing: the next visits should be for the 
entire day. 

We were right about one thing. The public school people 
did seem to feel they were helping us to understand what 
they are doing, and we are sure they will welcome us when 
we go again. 


Meetings may ‘be fixed at intervals to accommodate 
members of your group. Plays may be selected by a com- 
mittee according to the season or theme chosen for the 
year, and the readers chosen in advance for each member 
of the cast. Following the reading of the play there should 
be time for a discussion of the problems or ideals pre- 
sented. This may relate a play to personal, local, or national 
problems. 


Play writing 

There is something very satisfying about writing your 
own play. Of course you must write a great many before 
you produce material as professional as that you may buy. 
However, your group may have something definite to say, 
and they know what that is better than anyone else. 

Play writing is a creative activity which may evolve 
from the study of the Bible, of missionary projects, and 
of social, economic and racial! problems. Recently, at a 
state convention of churches and youth groups, a skit was 
presented which emphasized the cooperative work of the 
United Christian Youth Movement. This statement of the 
problems and the challenge was brought to a very fine 
climax as a girl, standing at the side of a lighted cross, 
read a commitment which had been used at conferences 
the previous summer. 

There are many Bible stories which lend themselves to 
a dramatic treatment. You must keep in mind the main 
teaching of the story. Ask yourself this question, “Is the 
solution in this story or parable on a level with Christ-like 
principles?”’ Many of the Old Testament stories are very 
dramatic, but are of more value from a historical than a 
moral standpoint. Remember that to have drama you must 
have conflict. This need not be physical! In religious 
dramas the conflict is most often mental or emotional. 

Here are other questions to consider when choosing 
your story or theme: Can your drama be presented by the 
people in your group? Will simple staging be effective? 
If you are spending the time it takes to write a play, you 
perhaps will not want to take the extra hours required for 
complicated stage equipment and costumes. Determine your 
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setting: place and time. Next, list your characters, and 
make a note about each one of them. Block out your scenes, 
using as few as possible. Place your climax near the end 
of the play. You are now ready to write the dialogue, and 
in doing this use simple language. 

Sometimes a very small portion of a story becomes 
dramatic if rightly presented. In this day when many 
homes are torn asunder, the story of Ruth and Naomi 
takes on new beauty and effectiveness. Ruth’s pledge of 
love might easily be written and presented for a youth 
group. A class might make vital a missionary, social or 
economic problem. And since plays are written to be 
played, why not present a story which would appeal to 
some other class or society in the church? Perhaps by 
writing several plays or skits for various age groups, you 
could put on a variety program with a real spiritual mes- 
sage. If you want to know how one group worked success- 
fully in this delightful creativeness, read Hulda Neibuhr’s 
Ventures in Dramatics. 


Play production 

There are books, books and more books on the produc- 
tion of printed plays. There is no space here to go into 
this method. For effective production there must be a direc- 


tor who knows people as well as techniques, and who has’ 


Christian ideals. There must be characters who are truly 
interested in interpreting life, and there must be a place 
to work. Remembering the universal tragedy through which 
we are living, we should exercise the greatest care in the 
choice of material. A play is more than words; it is words 
made vigorous, animate. For a basic catalogue of Plays 
for Church Use send to Walter H. Baker Co., 178 Tremont 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. A list of the best recent re- 
ligious plays has been prepared by an outstanding leader 
in drama and is given on the next page. 


Radio presentations 

One of the most usable devices today is a radio arrange- 
ment. By the use of a Narrator, who interprets the message, 
music, choral speaking, and dialogues may be blended into 
a most effective program. Do not try to present a radio 
program without a rehearsal. Ask a professional, if that 
is possible, and he will tell you a great deal about the im- 
portance of timing as well as of expression. It is only 
with a vast amount of practice that many programs seem 
to be spontaneous. 

Of course you may use monologue (a drama by one 
actor, a soliloquy), or dialogue (conversation between 
two or more people), without feeling that it must be radio 
style. Many splendid worship programs have been built 
that way. Dramatic Preludes and Services of Worship, 
by Isabel Kimball Whiting, is a collection which merits 
careful consideration. 


Pageants 

Through the years churches have found that pageantry 
is a delightful handmaiden by which to personalize ideals 
and characteristics, and to add aesthetic quality to the in- 
tellectual aspects of religion. The results of the use of this 
medium have been at times splendid, but also at times 
they have been tragic. We have not always been wise in 
our choice of characters. At times our efforts at costuming 
Charity, or angels, have appeared ludicrous to the audi- 
ence. Pageants usually move slowly to their climax. Our 
young people see so much entertainment which is speeded 
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to a fanatical pitch, it is not strange that pageantry often 
seems too slow to them. The large number of people usu- 
ally required offers another problem, when you consider 
the number of rehearsals necessary. 

However, for those of us who have been thrilled by a 
Nativity tableau, or challenged to high ideals by the har- 
mony of fine pageantry expertly presented, there is always 
a place in our affections for this type of religious expres- 
sion. The Pageant of Darkness and Light, by John Oxen- 
ham,. brings to dramatic height the power of Christ in the 
lives of men in far-flung places. Seeing or participating 
in it is an inspirational experience which lasts a life time. 
The lovely lines about Livingston, “He greatly loved, and 
lived, and died right mightily,” are from the prologue of 
that pageant. They are frequently quoted today. 


Choral speaking 

Choral speaking is simply the use of voices in speaking 
words instead of singing them. The very earliest forms 
of ceremonial worship included communal utterances. 
Drama originated as choral speaking became specialized. 
Greek and Roman dramatists depended on speaking choirs 
to carry the theme of their stories. 

Teachers and leaders of youth list the following as some 
of the values of the use of this very old art: it gives train- 
ing in public speaking, aids in overcoming a feeling of 
inferiority, unites a group in a common program, and adds 
beauty and effectiveness to a performance. With practice 
and direction a group may read a passage in a manner 
which gives power and beauty to the words, and makes them 
literally filled with meaning. Church leaders find in the 
use of choral speaking a challenging form of expression. 

Many Bible passages lend themselves to this form. The 
use of choral speaking with the choir’s presentation of a 
cantata or a portion of an oratorio has the possibilities of 
giving to the audience and the participants a soul stirring 
experience, 

This list of various activities indicates how these may 
be correlated with Bible study, worship, and other parts 
of the total church program. Dramatics, when rightly used, 
may have a place in making challenging various areas of 
Christian work and experience, while through participa- 
tion in a truly fine drama the spiritual life of the players 
may be deepened. 


Ellis O. Hinsey 
Voice try-outs for selecting the cast. 
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New religious plays 


HE FOLLOWING religious plays published within 

the past three years merit the attention of church drama 
groups. Those marked with an asterisk were printed 
originally in the International Journal of Religious Educa- 
tion. They should be ordered through denominational 
publishing houses or the publisher named. 


*AMERICAN SAINT OF Democracy, by Fred Eastman. Three men, 
four women. A new one-act play dramatizing an incident in the 
life of John Woolman (1720-72) and his struggle to bring free- 
dom to slaves. Thirty minutes. 35 cents. (Royalty, $5.00) French. 


Cuitp or Peace, THE, by Edith H. Willis and Edith Ellsworth. 
One reader and twelve non-speaking participants and chorus. 
Can be done with all-women cast. A narrative drama for reader 
and chorus of women’s voices in spoken response and original 
carols with optional tableaux. Not a drama in the conventional 
sense but a Christmas service of music, choral reading, and tab- 
leaux combining dignity and grace, simplicity and beauty. 50 
cents. (Royalty, $5.00) Baker. 


Easter Wines, by Dorothy C. Allan. A new one-act play on the 
timeless theme, “If a man die, shall he live again?” Two men, 
two women. Twenty minutes or less. 35 cents (No royalty) Baker. 


*Girts, THE, by Dorothy Clarke Wilson. One act. A story, wholly 
imaginary, of what the Boy Jesus did with the gifts the Wise Men 
brought at his birth. Four men, three women, and extras. 35 cents. 
(Production license for one performance with the purchase of 
five or more copies. Royalty of $2.50 for each additional presen- 
tation.) Baker, 


Haym Satomon, by Marcus Bach. One act. Seven men, one woman. 
A dramatization of the heroic and effective aid of a Jew in the 
struggle for American liberty. Eighteenth-century costumes. 35 
cents. (No royalty.) Baker. 


*In Tuts Sicn Conquer! by Paul Nagy, Jr. A simple and effective 
dramatic service of worship for Watch Night in candlelight. Five 
speaking parts (men or women), a choir, and extras. Designed 
for the church chancel or platform. No scenery. 35 cents. (No 
royalty.) Baker. ; 


Kine SHatt Reien, A, by Marion Wefer. One act. Two men, four 
women. A mother, whose child has been a victim of Herod’s 
slaughter of the innocents, bitterly nurses her sorrow until Joseph 
and Mary visit her briefly on their flight into Egypt. 35 cents. 
(Royalty, $5.00.) French. 


“Let Every Heart—,” by Mary Katharine Reely. One act. Five 
women. A modern Christmas play. Setting: A hospital ward. 35 
cents. (Royalty, $5.00.) Dramatic Publishing Company. 


Lieut, THE, by Leonard Young. An imaginary scene of the conflict 
between Peter and Paul, and its reconciliation by Mary the 
mother of Jesus. Outstanding’ biblical drama for mature players. 
Five men, one woman. 35 cents. (License to produce with pur- 
chase of six copies.) Baker. 


Man’s Monument, A, by Fred Eastman. A new one-act humorous 
fantasy. Four men, four women. Laid in a small garden just 
inside the gate of Heaven and dealing with the struggle for co- 
operation on earth. Plays one hour. 50 cents (License to produce 
with the purchase of ten copies of the printed book.) French. 


Our Lapy’s. TumBier, by Richard Sullivan. One act. Three men, 
one woman. A dramatized version of the medieval French legend 
of a tumbler who became a monk and offered his tumbling as a 
sacrificial gift to the statue of the Virgin. 35 cents. (Royalty, 
$5.00) Dramatic Publishing Company. 


Saint’s Return, Tue, by Esther Willard Bates. A fantasy in one 
act. Six men, four women. A group of saints in convocation in 
the Half-Way House to Heaven despair of improving this warring 
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world. The arrival of an old man and his daughter, victims of 
the war but still lovers of humanity, puts new heart in the saints. 


35 cents. (Royalty, $5.00.) Baker. 


SUMMONS OF SarIEL, THE, by Magdalene Kessie. A fantasy in one 
act, for nine women, or three men and six women. A college girl 
who has met with an auto accident finds herself in “the timeless 
interval between Time and Eternity” awaiting with others, the 
summons of the Angel of Death. Will she live or die—and how? 
35 cents. (Royalty, $5.00.) Dramatic Publishing Company. 


*YrE SHALL Be My Peropte, by Fred Eastman. A pageant of brother- 
hood. Designed for the chancel. Without dialogue, without scenery, 
without furniture except for usual altar, pulpit, lectern, and 
choir stalls. Two narrators and twelve non-speaking participants, 
plus extras and choir. Music selected by C. Harold Einecke. 
Plays thirty-five minutes. 35 cents. (No royalty.) Baker. 


Materials for 
Religious Education Week 


September 30—October 7 


In this Journal 


The story on page 7 of Religious Education Week 
in a local church. 

The consecration service on page 3. 

The meditations on teaching work, on pages 2 


and 40. 


From other sources 


Denominational boards of education. 
International Council publications — see inside 
front cover of this issue. 


What Kind of Worship Center? 
(Continued from page 9) 


be in a soft material in deep rich tones—never garish colors 
or figured designs. 

c. Yet the most important test of all is: does it help 
the group worship God? A setting is a means to a nobler 
end. Through the eye-impressions it gives, it serves as a 
part of the “worship service” as truly as do words uttered 
for ear-impression. If, through its beauty it speaks to 
persons of the beauty of holiness, it becomes a “call to 
worship.” If some central message is illustrated in keeping 
with the spoken theme or with the music, then eye, ear, and 
heart “according well” may worship the more deeply, the 
more earnestly. 

Youth especially are sensitive to surroundings. Again 
and again, as groups are asked when they have most truly 
worshipped God, they will reply almost without exception 
describing a nature experience. The Creator has provided 
worship settings, “calls to worship” of exquisite beauty and 
variety. Yet in their church school experiences there can 
be beauty, too. Growing young folk can bring to their 
services of worship in the church school beauty at its highest 
and symbolism at its sincerest. When they come together, 
will it be the setting itself of which they are conscious, or 
with the aid of the setting will they be more conscious of 
God, and desirous cf worshipping him? 
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Does your church school library have 
all these books? Are the teachers and 
superintendents using them? 


Resource books 


For the church school library 


By Herman J. Sweet 


OME TIME AGO in the pre-session of a demonstra- 
tion school the instructor spent the time in reviewing 
carefully the steps she had taken in preparing for a class 
session with the children. As she laid out before the teach- 


ers the resource materials she had used, one of them finally — 


exclaimed, “No wonder we can’t teach. We don’t have any- 
thing to work with!” Most of these teachers were accus- 
tomed to using only the lesson leaflet or quarterly. They 
did not have ready access to the helps which are available 
and, in these prosperous times, within the means of many 
churches. 

Following is a list of tool books for church school work- 
ers. Books on general method and administration are not 
included. The list contains in each of the categories a few 
books which seem to have been most widely useful to the 
average church school leader. These are books of perma- 
nent value. Some of them may seem high in cost but the 
value is there, both in content and in quality of printing 
and binding. This is especially true of the reference books 
for Bible study in which illustrations and maps, as well as 
the size of the volumes, account for high production costs. 

An excellent plan for use of the church library was set 
forth in an article by Edna McIntire in the May, 1945, 
Journal. Providing the books is only the first step. Coach- 
ing the teachers in the use of these aids is highly important. 
Whatever else is done in leadership training, one thing 
ought never to be neglected. That is the guidance of un- 
trained teachers in the creative use of curriculum ma- 
terials. For this task a reference library is essential. 

Order all books from a denominational bookstore. The 
prices are tentative and based on catalogue listings which 
may have since changed. 


Reference books for Bible study 


Bailey, A. E.: Daily Life in Bible Times Scribners 1943, $3.00. 

Davis, John D.: The Westminster Dictionary of the Bible Re- 
vised and Rewritten, Westminster Press 1944, $3.50 

Wright and Filson: The Westminster Historical Atlas to the 
Bible Westminster Press 1945, $3.50 

Miller and Miller: Encyclopedia of Bible Life Harpers 1944, 
$4.95 

The Abingdon Bible Commentary Abingdon-Cokesbury 1929, 
$5.00 

The Holy Bible A New Translation, James Moffatt, Harpers $3.30 

The Bible An American Translation, Smith-Goodspeed, Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, $3.50 (cloth) 
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For the worship leader 


Perkins, Jeanette: As Children Worship Pilgrim Press 1936, 
$1.25 and Children’s Worship in the Church School Harpers 1939, 
$2.00 

Powell, M. C.: Boys and Girls at Worship Harpers 1943, $2.00. 

Sawyer, Ruth: The Way of the Story Teller Viking Press 1942, 
$2.00 

Howard, Gordon: When Youth Worship Bethany Press 1940, $1.50. 

Bays, Alice A.: Worship Programs for Intermediates 1940, $1.75; 
Worship Programs and Stories for Young People 1938, $2.00; 
Worship Programs in the Fine Arts 1940, $2.00. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury ; 

Niebuhr, Hulda: Ventures in Dramatics with Boys and Girls in 
the Church School Scribners 1935, $1.75 

Page, Kirby: Living Prayerfully 1941, $2.00; Living Creatively 
1932, $1.00; and Living Abundantly 1944, $2.50. Farrar and Rine- 
hart 

Bailey, A. E.: The Gospel in Art Pilgrim Press 1916, $1.25 

Maus, Cynthia Pearl: Christ and the Fine Arts Harpers 1938, $4.35 

Clark and Gillespie, 1000 Quotable Poems Willett and Clark 1931, 
$2.50 

Clark, Thomas C.: Poems for Life Willett and Clark 1941, $2.50 

Hill, Caroline M.-: The World’s Great Religious Poetry Macmillan 
1923, $1.69 

Robinson and Thurston: Poetry Arranged for the Speaking Choir 
Boston, Expression Company, $2.50 


Hymns and hymnology 


Smith, H. A.: Lyric Religion, The Romance of Immortal Hymns 
Appleton-Century Co. 1931, $4.00 

Washburn, C. C.: Hymn Interpretations Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press 1936, $.40 

Shields, Elizabeth: Music in the Religious Growth of Children 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press 1943, $1.50 

Danielson and Conant: Song and Play for Children (Beginners) 
$1.00; and Songs for Little People (Beginners and Primary) $1.25. 
Pilgrim Press. 

When the Little Child Wants to Sing (Beginners) Westminster 
Press 1935, $1.00 

Singing Worship (Primary) Abingdon-Cokesbury Press 1935, $.80 

Primary Music and Worship Westminster Press 1930, $1.15 

Hymns for Junior Worship Westminster Press and Judson Press 
1935, $.80 

The Hymnal for Youth Westminster Press 1944, $.90 

The New Hymnal for American Youth Appleton-Century Co. 
1930, $1.15 

American Student Hymnal Appleton-Century Co. 1930, $1.75 

Hymns for Creative Living Judson Press 1935, $.45 


Symbolism 


Wilson, F. E.: An Outline of Christian Symbolism Morehouse 
Gorham, $.35 

Stafford, Thomas: Christian Symbolism in the Evangelical 
Churches Abingdon-Cokesbury 1942, $2.00 

Fleming, Daniel J.: Christian Symbolism in a World Community 
Friendship Press 1940, $2.00 


Art and visual aids 


Religious Pictures—for catalogues write to your denominational 
Board of Christian Education, the Perry Picture Company, Malden, 
Massachusetts, (price 15c), and to University Prints, Newton, 
Massachusetts. 

Religious Films—for catalogues write to the Religious Film Asso- 
ciation through any denominational Publishing House. 


Recreation and activities 


Harbin, E. O.: The Fun Encyclopedia Abingdon-Cokesbury 1940, 
$2.75 

Millen, Nina: Children’s Games from Many Lands Friendship 
Press, $1.00 

Gardner, E.: Handbook for Recreation Leaders U. S. Extension 
Service, $.20 

Bowman, A. S.: You Can Do It Judson Press 1943, $.60 
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Questions about weekday schools 


Fourth in a series of articles discussing the pros 
and cons of basic questions in the organization 
and administration of weekday schools of religion. 


4. What kind of 
teachers? 


By Elsie L. Miller* 


NE of the often-debated questions in weekday religious 

education systems is, whether it is better to have a few 
full-time, paid teachers, or a number of volunteer teach- 
ers. The first are thought of as professionally trained 
teachers paid an adequate living wage; the second as local 
people with less training, who give their time and get only 
their expenses paid. These are not the only alternatives, 
however; there is also the possibility of using semi-pro- 
fessional teachers on a part-time system. 

Another question involved in this matter: is leadership 
for weekday church schools to be considered apart from 
the total leadership policy and program of the church or 
as a part of it? Those who believe that weekday religious 
education should be on an entirely professional basis have 
a tendency to separate it from the rest of the teaching pro- 
gram of the church. However, it is appropriate, and many 
think essential, to raise the same problems for all teach- 
ers of the church. The whole problem of volunteer or paid 
teachers in the total church program of Christian educa- 
tion may also be involved. 


Volunteer teachers 


Some of the best teachers of religion many of us have 
known have been volunteers. Consecrated, trained and 
faithful volunteer leaders can make it possible to strengthen 
and enlarge most weekday church school systems. There 
are, however, great difficulties in store for the system which 
places sole dependence for its teachers on volunteer 
leadership. 

First of all, there is a constant and large turn-over. A 
high percentage of volunteers find reasons for having to 
give up their work, either temporarily or permanently. 
While this is true of the Sunday church school it is per- 
haps more true on week days which are not set apart as 
Sundays are for church work. Absenteeism presents an- 
other problem in the volunteer system. The amount of time 
given to study and preparation for teaching is frequently 
insufficient and determined by circumstances. Unfortun- 
ately we simply do not have the same high standards for 
regularity, attendance and need for preparation for volun- 
teer jobs as for paid jobs. It is difficult to get enough vol- 
unteers who are trained and faithful so that we always 
seem to find it necessary to use some teachers who do not 
measure up to the desired standards. 


*On staff of the Department of Christian Education of Children, 
Board of Education, The Methodist Church, Nashville, Tennessee. 
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Since some volunteers make wonderful teachers and 
since most church school systems are limited by money 
and leadership, there may be reasons for considering the 
use of volunteer teachers along with paid leadership. 


Semi-professional and part-time paid leaders 


If the churches of a community consider the weekday 
church school a part of their total Christian education pro- 
gram and if they plan for leadership for the whole pro- 
gram, they will look first to their own members for leader- 
ship in both Sunday and weekday church schools. There 
must be care in selecting those best fitted for the task. Part- 
time pay for part-time work makes it possible to release 
qualified persons from other duties. A busy housewife may 
hire some of her housework done, continue training, buy 
books and supplies and in some instances supplement the 
family income with part-time pay. Such workers, being a 
part of a church family, often serve both on Sundays and 
week days. This strengthens the Sunday program. Train- 
ing and association in weekday church school workers’ 
conferences improve the teaching ability of these persons. 
Departments and classes in some Sunday church schools 
have been entirely changed because the leader enrolled 
in a laboratory class or worked in committees which were 
an essential part of the weekday program and were re- 
quired of its personnel. 

The teacher who is a part of a local church fellowship 
has a closer tie with the parents and children of the com- 
munity. Being one of them, she belongs to the same P. T. A. 
or same women’s society or same neighborhood club. She 
meets with and talks to mothers of her pupils. She may 
more easily call in homes of absentees and meet parents 
of the unchurched. We are fooling ourselves if we think 
that one hour of instruction per week, even if under the 
best professional leadership, will bind children to the fel- 
lowship of Christians. Christians come from church homes 
and from on-going church experiences. Weekday hours 
of instruction must be knit with these other experiences to 
be most effective. The volunteer or part-time teacher who 
comes from the local community and from a local church 
of the community is herself often the means of relating 
children to the rest of the church program. Full-time pro- 
fessional teachers, who teach many children and who teach 
in several sections of the city, often miss this opportunity. 

Local churches take a greater interest in weekday church 
schools which they staff. The human interest element 
counts. When their own members are teachers in these 
schools the church is more interested. Loyalty and sup- 
port grow with the feeling that the weekday church school 
“belongs” to the church. 


Professionally paid leaders 


There are arguments in favor of using a full-time lead- 
ership paid on a professional basis. Such leaders are usu- 
ally better trained. They give their full time and attention 
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to developing a high grade system of weekday religious 
instruction. They plan together on a year-round basis. 
They are better able to develop and adapt curricula to 
care for special needs within the community. They more 
readily integrate with other child-welfare organizations 
and programs and take leadership in a community co- 
ordinating council. These same leaders frequently also 
serve the community through vacation church schools. 


There are, however, reasons for not depending entirely 
on professional leadership. Limited budgets, especially in 
the depression years, and in these days the lack of enough 
professional religious educators to staff weekday church 
schools, both retard what once seemed to be a growing 
weekday church school movement on a professional basis. 
When full-time teachers carry heavy teaching loads their 
services to any child are too often limited to the teaching 
hours. The local church in the community often does not 
know these teachers and weekday religious education is 
something apart from, instead a part of, the on-going pro- 
gram of the church. 


A combination 


Christian education, whether on Sunday or week day, 


Teaching mission 


HE MOST SUCCESSFUL cooperative venture our 

city has had in my day,” is the way in which the 
veteran Secretary of one major city council characterized 
the Mission to Christian Teachers. This is a typical com- 
ment. Experienced field workers rated the Missions as high 
spots in all their field service. The merging of Christian 
education and evangelism in one program focused upon 
one selected group—the teachers—met wide and warm 
approval. “When can we have another?” was a frequent 
question asked the executives. 

Twenty thousand teachers were reached directly in con- 
ferences and convocations in the thirty-five nationally 
staffed three-day Missions in twenty-nine states. But that is 
only one out of a hundred of the church school teachers 
of the country. The follow-up Missions planned in most 
of the states in connection with the national series reached 
many more. In county missions Pennsylvania alone enrolled 
20,000 in conferences and an additional 10,000 in general 
sessions. Furthermore thousands of pastors and superin- 
tendents called their teachers together after the initial 
Mission and started their own parish emphasis on evangel- 
ism through teaching. Of course that is where the Mission 
really comes to life. 


The Mission goes on, cooperatively 


Even so, this first round of missions with their follow-up 
is but a beginning. “The Mission must go on,” said the 
Federal Council Department of Evangelism last December. 
“The Mission must go on,” said the International Council 
in February. “It must go on as a joint enterprise,” both 
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needs professional leadership. Even in small churches in 
sparsely settled areas, it is assumed that the minister gives 
professional leadership to his church school program. Un- 
fortunately, he is not always able to do so, but the need 
for such leadership persists. In systems of weekday re- 
ligious education such leadership is even more essential, 
for here churches work together on a community basis. The 
teaching needs to correlate with and interpret religiously 
the social studies of the public schools and the experi- 
ences of everyday living. This needs professional guidance. 

There are, however, in most communities nonprofes- 
sional persons who have teaching skills, who love and un- 
derstand children, who would prepare carefully and who 
would be regular and punctual as teachers in weekday 
church schools. When such persons are employed to sup- 
plement and work with professional leaders it is possible 
to provide weekday religious education for more chil- 
dren. More in the way of training and general service 
can be expected if the ~pay\is commensurate with the 
service. When many such persons work with professional 
supervisors and principals and are in continued training 
with them, the level of religious instruction is improved 
for the whole community and for the whole educational 
program of the church. 


continues 


By Harry C. Munro 


agreed. So the Joint Committee was reconstituted for con- 
tinuing planning and supervision. A joint budget was set 
up. An office, staffed by a Director, an assistant and a sec- 
retary, was set up in Chicago in connection with the Inter- 
national Council offices. Plans were made to expand and 
enrich the program and to continue it as the National 
Christian Teaching Mission. 

In the meantime, the national denominational executives 
of Christian education were working out plans for the co- 
operative emphasis for the next quadrennium which would 
follow the United Christian Education Advance. It was 
recognized that the Advance had spot-lighted a much 
needed emphasis on educational evangelism; also that the 
Mission to Christian Teachers had been the most effective 
field expression of that emphasis. So it was agreed that 
educational evangelism should continue with an even 
sharper focus for the next four years, 1946-49, and that 
a continuation of the Mission should be its major coopera- 
tive field project. Consequently the Teaching Mission con- 
tinues as a joint enterprise of the Federal Council Depart- 
ment of Evangelism and the International Council, and also 
as the cooperative field expression of the United Teaching 
Outreach, as the Christian educational emphasis will be 


called. 


More regular missions will be held 


But what will the continuing National Christian Teach- 
ing Mission be like? Is this just a new name for Missions 
to Teachers? Yes and no. The underlying motive and pur- 
pose are the same. The patterns may vary more and the 
program be enriched. The three-day Mission pattern will 
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Beginning July 1, the writer of this article, Harry 
C. Munro, became full time Director of the Na- 
tional Christian Teaching Mission. His successor 
as Director of Adult Work, a position Mr. Munro 
has held for fifteen years, will be announced 
shortly. The assistant to Mr. Munro is Miss Marga- 
ret Lawson, for eleven years Office Secretary of 
the Missouri Council. Alice Asaka continues as his 
secretary. The office is on the 23rd floor of 203 
North Wabash Ave., Chicago, among other 
offices of the International Council. The Chairman 
of the Joint Committee on National Christian 
Teaching Mission is Dr. Joseph R. Sizoo, Minister 
of the Collegiate Church of St. Nicholas, New 
York City. The Vice-Chairman and Chairman of 
the Executive Committee is Dr. Reuben H. Mueller, 
General Secretary of Christian Education and 
Evangelism of the Evangelical Church. 


continue where it seems best to meet the need. Probably 
hundreds of communities yet unserved by such a Mission 
will be most helped to begin with by this type of program. 
During this fall and winter, these Missions will be held 
in as many cities as can be furnished with qualified national 
teams. The Director of the National Christian Teaching 
Mission welcomes inquiries about the possibilities and 
conditions of such service. 


Experimental missions will use a census 


But some cities, already served by such missions, wish to 
go a step farther with a more thorough-going program. 
Others cities may wish a different approach at the outset. 
State councils, in building state-wide programs of educa- 
tional evangelism welcome a variety of possible approaches. 
Consequently there will be this fall “experimental missions” 
testing out new ways of pursuing the continuing purpose. 

Four or five cities of varying size will test out a Mission 
as the means of launching a thorough follow-up of the 
prospects revealed by a religious census. The census is 
taken on one Sunday afternoon by volunteer workers re- 
eruited by the churches. This is preliminary and _ pre- 
requisite to the Mission. The national team comes in some 
days later to help the church workers of each church follow 
up their own prospects. One day of the three-day mission 
will be given to actual home visitation on prospects. Thus 
the Mission is designed to capitalize on the results of a 
census at the point where such a census so frequently fails 
—the point of actually getting the prospects in. 

The National Director will provide guidance in both the 
census taking and the Mission follow-up. A strong local 
committee will share in building the whole program and 
selecting the national team. It is obvious, however, that 
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with all the national team help which can be provided, 
this type of project means a great deal more local volunteer 
work than as though the object were merely to talk about 
getting the job done. The aim here is actually to tackle the 
job, and that means ringing doorbells. But it may mean 
also discovering how to find and re-enlist those millions of 
dislocated church and church school members who now 
account for our unsatisfactory statistics of enrollment and 
attendance. 

When these experiments shall have been conducted their 
results will be embodied in manuals and resource materials 
for doing this kind of job on a wide scale. This is one 
move in the direction of developing “‘a Protestant strategy 
for serving a mobile population.” Such experimental mis- 
sions are being set up in Kansas City, Missouri; Richmond, 
Virginia; Bridgeton, New Jersey, and South Bend, Indiana. 


Several other patterns are planned, too 


Then there are plans for at least one experiment in a 
completely youth-centered Teaching Mission. The Mis- 
sion itself will concentrate on all leaders of young people, 
confronting them and helping them with their evangelistic 
responsibility. This will be part of an ongoing and city- 
wide project of the United Christian Youth Movement 
which is working directly with young people themselves. 

In another case a double team will be taken into one 
of the larger metropolitan centers for a week, beginning 
with area Missions and culminating in a great unified 
downtown project the concluding day. 

In the original Missions to Christian Teachers empha- 
sis was placed upon only one in a state, in connection with 
which a state-wide program of educational evangelism 
would be planned. That plan will be continued. But there 
will also be some experimentation with a series conducted 
by one team within a state, doing a more intensive job of 
field planning for a more limited area. 

After such experimentation shall have produced pat- 
terns and guidance material for general use, yet other 
modifications are contemplated in the interests of variety 
and of adaptation to specific needs. There will probably 
be Teaching Missions focusing on the responsibilities and 
resources of parental religious teaching and of family re- 
ligious life. There may be Missions emphasizing the co- 
operative relationship between the churches and other com- 
munity agencies such as schools, scouting, 4-H club work 
and youth centers. Obviously there are great potential re- 
sources for educational evangelism through such allies 
of the church, particularly where the churches provide for 
some corporate expression of this cooperative relationship. 


They all have the same goal 


Testing out these varied patterns does not mean either 
dissatisfaction with or abandonment of the established 
Teaching Mission pattern. This will continue as the gen- 
eral program in a great majority of the Missions this year. 
It will be available where desired continuously. But the 
Teaching Mission is not a rigid and inflexible program. 
It never has been. Variety and adaptation in method and 
approach with sharpness and persistence in purpose will 
characterize the continuing national Christian Teaching 
Mission, which will not have fulfilled its mission until the 
two million volunteer teachers of religion in our American 
churches all embody its slogan “Every Teacher an 
Evangelist.” 
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Worship Programs 


October 


THEME FOR OcTOBER: God and His World 


For the Leader 


Through these services the leader should 
try to awaken in the children a new aware- 
ness of God’s planning of our world, and a 
new appreciation for the colorful beauty 
around us. It is hoped that they will attain 
a new appreciation of all children as part 
of God’s plan, and God’s rich blessing 
through a variety of colors. They should also 
be more aware of the parts of the service 
as learned in the previous month. 


October 7 


TuEemMeE: The World God Planned 
Catt to Worsuip: “The Norfolk Chimes”* 

(Verse one) 

Play through once softly. Leader, or class 
that has already learned it sing it the sec- 
ond time, with all the children singing 
“Praise Ye! Praise God!” as a response. 

Have children listen to something else 
the music says. Play through “This is My 
Father’s World,’ suggesting that children 
close their eyes while they listen and think. 
Talk about what the song might be saying, 
then let the leader sing it softly. 
CONVERSATION: 

“What has the song said? Whose world 
is it? How else do we speak of him?” An 
expected response is, “Our father.” Suggest 
that it is a glad and worshiping thought 
that God planned the world so we would 
have a part in it. Discuss the sounds of na- 
ture in different seasons. Speak of the 
“spheres,” the stars and the moon, round 
like the earth, which cannot sing as we sing, 
but which show praise to God by shining 
from the light of the suns which he has 
made. 

Have two younger (first-year and second- 
year) children place a picture at each side 
on the worship center. These should be 
a sunlight and moonlight picture, including 
rocks, trees, and the sea if possible. 

The Leader might point out the things in 
the pictures that are part of God’s planned 
world, and which the song mentions. This 
will lead to the singing of the first verse of 
“This Is My Father’s World” together. 

The Leader might then speak of the won- 
derful things the Bible tells us about God 
and his world. Remind the children that it 
is a big book made of a lot of books and 
stories about God and people that knew 
him. A third-year child might read the first 
verse of the first part of the first book (Gene- 
sis 1:1). The Leader should repeat the 
verse slowly after the child has read it, and 
then ask the children how else they might 
say it, in their own words. Then ask them 
to say it as the Bible says it. Speak of God’s 
planning his world for a long time in his 
mind, and taking a long time to make it. 
Remind them that he still works at it with 
boys and girls to help him. Speak of his 
knowing that plants and animals and chil- 
dren would need sunshine and rain, day-time 
and night-time, and that back of all the 
planning of rocks and trees and skies and 
seas is God, our father. 


* Assistant to the Minister, 
rian Church, Warren, Ohio. 

1 As Children Worship, The Pilgrim Press, 
1936. 

2 Primary Music and Worship, Presbyterian 
Board of Christian Education, 1930. 
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First Presbyte- 
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Department 
By Thelma E. Church* 


Ask again how our Bible says it, then how 
the song says it. Suggest: “Let us all think 
quietly a ‘thank you’ to God for the world 
he has planned, and for letting us be in it.” 
OFFERING: 

“And now let us thank God again with 
our offering. Some of it will be used to help 
other boys and girls to know what the Bi- 
ble says about God and his world. Will you 
join me in saying those words which we have 
learned today?” (Repeat Genesis 1:1 again.) 
OFFERING PRAYER: 

If children developed a prayer song dur- 
ing the previous month this might follow 
the spoken prayer. If this has not been done, 
they might use “We. Bring Our Gifts, Dear 
Lord.’”” 

The children who have brought the offer- 
ing forward for dedication will remain by 
the worship center during both these prayers. 
BENEDICTION: “And now may the grace of 

our Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of 

God the Father, be with us now and for- 

ever more. Amen.” 

THREEFOLD AMEN 

PostLupE: “This Is My Father’s World” 
played softly as they leave their place of 
worship. 


October 14 


THEME: God’s World of Colors 


SuccEesTIon For WorsHip CENTER: Open Bi- 
ble, with branches of bright colored au- 
tumn leaves at the sides and back. If this 
is not possible, a beautiful autumn scene. 
Some one class may have the responsi- 
bility for arranging this. 

Catt To Worsuir: “The Norfolk Chimes” * 
Play through softly. Sing first verse and 
response with leader. Leader sing second 
verse alone, letting children use response, 
then ask them to join in singing the whole 
song. 

Child: “This is the day that the Lord hath 
made; 
Children: Let us be glad and rejoice in it.” 

Quier TIME: 


Gop’s Coors 


Leader: “This is our quiet time, when we 
will think, each one all to himself, about 
some of the things in God’s world which ‘we 
saw on the way to the church this morning. 
You may close your eyes if you can think 
better. And now will you say ‘Thank you,’ 
softly to God. He will hear you.” (The leader 
can set the atmosphere of quiet and prayer 
with her own low-pitched voice, and her 
own quiet, thoughtful attitude.) 

After this short period of quiet it is sug- 
gested that the leader speak of the chil- 
dren’s having eyes to see the beautiful col- 
ors around them outdoors, and right here 
in their own room. She may express appre- 
ciation of the beautiful leaves on the wor- 
ship center, and mention the class that ar- 
ranged them. She may ask what the colors 
are, and what beautiful part of God’s world 


some of the children noticed as they came 

to the church that day. They would then be 

ready to enjoy singing again, “This Is My 

Father’s World.” (If they already knew the 

first verse last Sunday they might use it 

again today, then add the second verse.) 

“Last Sunday we thought about God our 
father, who has planned a wonderful world 
for us to be a part of. We talked about the 
sunshine and rain. We talked about God’s 
plan of darkness and light. What other parts 
of God’s planned world did we talk about? 
Yes, we spoke of the moon and stars that 
shine at night. They are part of a beautiful 
plan, aren’t they? Did anyone have a chance 
to look at them this week? Did you remem- 
ber to say, ‘Thank you?’ If you didn’t, maybe 
you will this week. I think God must love 
us very much to want us to be part of his 
great plan in the world. 

“Each season of the year has its colors. 
I think God must like colors very much. In 
some parts of the world boys and girls have 
summer colors all the year long. Some boys 
and girls have spring colors. Far away from 
here in the far north it is snowy a lot of the 
time, but sometimes there are beautiful col- 
ors in the sky. They are very bright ones, 
and they are called ‘Northern Lights.’ What 
beautiful special colors do we have in the 
sky sometimes after it has rained? What do 
we call this? Birds have coats of different 
and beautiful colors; flowers have different 
colored faces. Children have different colored 
hair and eyes, and different amounts of color 
in their faces. And God loves all of it, and all 
the colors. He wants us to see them and love 
them too.” 

Ask two children to lead in the Bible’s 
words about God’s making the earth (Gene- 
sis 1:1). “This morning we are thinking of 
God’s colorful heaven and colorful earth, 
and we'd like to say the Bible words with 
you.” (All children repeat.) 

OFFERTORY SERVICE: 

“Thinking about God’s beautiful world of 
colors makes us want to show him our love 
and gladness. One way in which we can do 
this is to share our offering with him and 
with other boys and girls.” 

As offering is dedicated, sing, “We Bring 
Our Gifts, Dear Lord.’ 

BENEDICTION: Same as October 7. Or, if an- 
other one was learned in September it 
should be used. 

THREEFOLD AMEN 

PostLubE: “This Is My Father’s World.” 


October 21 


THEME: Praising God for His World 


SuccEsTION FoR Worsuip CENTER: Large 
Bible standing in book rack, open to Psalm 
118:29. Have a long, narrow piece of 
poster board with the verse printed on it, 
ready to place above this, at the back of 
the worship center. A ribbon marker might 
be attached, and brought down into the 
Bible. 

PretupE: “This Is My Father’s World”? 

Catt to Worsuip: “The Norfolk Chimes”* 
(2 verses) 

Leader: (Softly repeat Psalm 118:29.) 
“This is a new part of our Call to Worship 
this morning. You have just heard it with 
your ears; now I wonder if you would like 
to see it with your eyes. Our Bible says it in 
the book called ‘The Psalms,’ and I have 
printed it so you could all see it.” (Places 
card at back.) “Will you read it silently 
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while I say it out loud again.” (If the 
leader will point to each word as she says 
it, the first-year children who have not yet 
learned to read will feel that they are read- 
ing too. Read it through twice.) “And now, 
after we have heard it with our ears, and 
seen it with our eyes, let us have our call 
to worship without the reminder card, and 
feel a happy ‘Thank you’ to God in our 


. hearts as we say it with our lips.” (Tip 


card down, then back up again to stay till 
the end of the service.) 
Story: 


Leader: “Last Sunday and the Sunday be- 
fore we talked about our beautiful world 
that God has planned, and about all the 
wonderful colors in it. We talked about re- 
membering to think of God our Father and 
to thank him. This morning I’d like to tell 
you a story about a little girl who remem- 
bered to praise God. 


Tue PRAISE or-CARMELITA® 


Carmelita had been born blind. She never 
know what the blue sky looked like. She 
never saw trees towering in the air, or yel- 
low crocuses blossoming against the snow. 
She could not watch the gay cardinal flash- 
ing in and out among the wintry bushes. 

Yet Carmelita was happy. She sang like 
a bird, and everyone loved her. 

One day in Sunday school the boys and 
girls were talking about all the beauty of 
God’s world. But all of a sudden their 
tongues began to falter. It seemed a bit 
cruel to talk like that when Carmelita sat 
quiet as a mouse at one side and said noth- 
ing. All of a sudden everyone was looking 
at her with consternation on their faces. 

But Carmelita could not see those wor- 
ried faces. She only knew that the conver- 
sation had come to a sudden stop. Now she 
could say something. 

Her face lighted up with that lovely smile 
that came from lovely thoughts. 

“Now I will speak of beauty too,” she 
said. “Mine is not like yours, because I 
cannot see. But God made it too. And oh, 
so much of it! Listen!” 

Then she reached out her hand as if she 
were stroking something. “The feel of a 
kitten’s fur—soft-soft,” she said. “And the 
velvet petals of my pansies. The downy 
feathers of my pet bird and the soft, lovely 
skin of my baby brother when I kiss him 
on the back of his fat little neck. The cool 
breeze when it touches my cheek after a 
hot day. And the rippling water running 
over my bare feet in the brook.” 

Carmelita paused. “Are these feelings not 
beautiful too?” she asked» “For them-I give 
praise to God.” 

The conversation went on now, happy and 
excited. Carmelita had opened the eyes of 
her friends to other kinds of beauty, and 
they too spoke of such things and of bird 
songs, and the scent of new-cut hay and rain 
on parched earth and the taste of sugar 
cane and of ripe figs. 

“The world is full of lovely things,” said 
Carmelita. “Seeing, hearing, tasting, feel- 
ing, smelling. And it is full of love. God’s 
love for us, and our love for him and for 
one another.” Then she sang softly, and 
the others joined in: 


“For the beauty of the earth; 
For. the glory of the skies; 
For the love which from our birth 
Over and around us lies; 
Lord of all, to Thee we raise 
This our hymn of grateful praise.’” 


8 By Grace McGavran, published in Junior 
Teacher’s Quarterly for July, August, and Sep- 
tember, 1945, by The Board of Christian Educa- 
tion of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., Copy- 
right, 1945. Used by permission. 


September, 1945 


(The leader should sing this verse softly, 
if she can.) 

Leaver: “Would you like to praise God 
with the same song that Carmelita used?” 
(Sing it with them several times.) 

QutretT Moment: Ask children to close their 
eyes and sit quietly for just a minute. Ask 
them to think of Carmelita and how she 
praised God. Ask them to thank him too, 
in their hearts, for giving them the beau- 
tiful world, and for loving them all the 
time. 

BENEDICTION (As on two previous Sundays) 

THREEFOLD AMEN 

PostLupE: “For the Beauty of the Earth” ° 


October 28 


THEME: Colors Are Interesting 


Worsuie CENTER: Tom Curr’s “Follow Me” 

Pretupe: “This Is My Father’s World” ” 

Catt To Worsuip: “The Norfolk Chimes”* 
(Verse 3) Repeat in unison: Psalm 118:29 

Hymn: “For the Beauty of the Earth” * 

OrrertorY SeERvicE: “We Bring Our Gifts, 
Dear Lord.” 

Story: (To be told by Leader) 


Cotors ARE INTERESTING 


Sandra was seven years old. She had eyes 
that were very blue, like the sky. Her hair 
was light yellow, not very curly, but just 
soft and happy looking around her face. 
It always made her mother think of sun- 
shine, or the golden heart of the big white 
lily that bends its head down in the flower 
garden. 

Sandra did not think much about any- 
body else. She had her own father and 
mother, her own toys, and her own big yard. 
Sometimes other little girls and boys that 
looked quite like Sandra played with her 
in the big yard, or in the big house. Sandra 
went to the big church on the corner. In 
church school they talked about giving, 
about the colors in the world we live in, 
about God’s love for all children. Sandra 
listened, but she did not think very much 
about it. 

In Sandra’s room at school there were 
many boys and girls, but some of them 
Sandra did not know very well. She knew 
best the ones who played with her at her 
own big house. She laughed with the rest 
one day when a little boy named John Yee 
tripped in the aisle at school, and almost fell 
flat. He had such a funny, surprised look 
in his eyes. And his eyes weren’t round 
and blue like Sandra’s, but they were dark, 
and they seemed to be slanting at the cor- 
ners. His skin was darker, too, sort of a 
yellowish tan color. He had just come to 
Sandra’s school, and the other children did 
not ask him to play with them. Gloria Byrd 
was another little girl at school, but Sandra 
had not talked to her either. She had shin- 
ing black eyes that seemed to be always 
laughing and pigtails. Her skin was the 
color of the chocolate bars that Sandra liked 
so much, and the color of Aunt Maud’s skin 
when she stayed at the beach all summer 
long. Only Gloria’s was that color all win- 
ter, too. Sandra did not hurry to walk with 
Gloria on the way to school, or think to help 
her with her arithmetic when she couldn’t 
make it come out right. 

One day Sandra did not go to school. The 
teacher told the children that she would 
not be back for a long time. A big boy had 
come down the walk very fast on his bi- 
cycle. Sandra was in the middle of the 
walk on her small bike. Timmy, her little 
black dog was with her. She and Timmy 
couldn’t get out of the way fast enough. 


There had been a tangle of bicycles, and 
Timmy was hurt so badly she wouldn’t have 
him any more. The children were sorry, 
and they decided to send cards to Sandra. 
They someway knew she felt worse inside 
about losing Timmy than she did about her 
own leg. 

The next day a strange thing happened. A 
knock came at the door of the big house. 
When Sandra’s mother went to the door she 
found Johnny Yee, all by himself, and look- 
ing very small on the big doorstep. His 
eyes that seemed to be slanted at the cor- 
ners looked just a little bit frightened as 
the big door swung open. He had a little 
bunch of flowers held tightly in one hand, 
and a small package in the other. “These 
are for Sandra; they are from our garden.” 
“And who are you?” said Sandra’s mother. 
“IT am Johnny Yee, from Sandra’s school.” 
“You are very nice to think about Sandra,” 
said Sandra’s mother. “Your flowers are so 
pretty. They will be just right for the little 
vase on the table by her bed.” Then 
Johnny said, “Here is something else,” and 
he held out the little package, “some pic- 
tures. I drew them. They will make San- 
dra laugh.” Then Sandra’s mother, with 
a funny, misty look in her eyes said, “Would 
you like to come in and see Sandra? Maybe 
you could show her the pictures yourself, 
and laugh with her.” 

So Johnny Yee went in through the big 
door, and up the wide stairs until he came 
to Sandra’s room. Sandra opened her eyes 
wide with surprise when she saw who had 
come. The flowers looked so pretty in her 
vase. And Johnny sat right down by the bed 
and opened the package. Then he said, 
“These are for you. I made them for you, 
to make you laugh.” Then he showed San- 
dra a picture of a frisky lamb that was kick- 
ing up its heels and laughing at a big fat 
toad with a high hat on his head; a big 
sunflower with glasses on its nose; a robin 
blowing on a trumpet which was a long 
worm all curled up. Sandra and Johnny 
laughed and laughed at that one. And San- 
dra said, “Johnny, you can draw such nice 
funny pictures. I didn’t know you could.” 
And Sandra’s whole day was happier be- 
cause Johnny had come. 

The next morning Sandra’s mother was 
very busy. She thought once that she heard 
a little knocking sound, but she was so 
busy she did not go to see. Then it came 
again, and she went to the big door. For 
a minute as jshe looked down all she could 
see was the top of a little black head with 
red bows tied on the pigtails, and some- 
thing fuzzy and white with a red ribbon 
tied around its neck. Then two round, shiny 
black eyes looked at her, and a little voice 
said, “I’m Gloria.” Then she held out the 
little dog, with his coat washed clean and 
white, and said, “He’s for Sandra. His name’s 
Paddy. She can have him.” And Sandra’s 
mother said, “Gloria, that’s just about the 
nicest thing a little girl ever did; to bring 
her own little dog for another little girl.” 

You could almost guess what happened. 
Sandra’s mother liked Gloria. Before you 
could say “Jack Robinson” the two little 
girls were having a teaparty lunch right 
there on the little table by the bed. And 
Johnny Yee’s flowers were on the table. And 
Paddy sat up straight and ate the cookie 
crumbs they gave him. And when San- 
dra’s mother talked to Gloria’s mother on the 
phone to ask if Gloria might stay for a 
while she was glad she had done it, for 
Gloria’s mother had such a lovely soft voice, 
and it was such a happy-sounding voice. 

Paddy loved Gloria most, but once in a 
while he would reach over and lick Sandra’s 
hand. When Gloria would sing a little song 
she had made up, Paddy would stick his 
ears up so straight, and wiggle his tail. The 
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little song said, “School is fun, and play- 
ing is fun, and friends are the nicest under 
the sun, but best of all is Paddy.” Sandra 
had not even known that Gloria could sing 
and make up songs, but Paddy knew. San- 
dra and her mother decided that it would 
be nice to borrow Paddy until Sandra was 
well, but they did not want to take him 
away from Gloria for keeps. Sandra and 
her mother asked Gloria to come again and 
sing, and play with Paddy and Sandra. 


Just before Sandra went to sleep that 
night she suddenly popped wide awake 
and called her mother. “Mother, it’s like 
the picture; it’s like the picture.” And San- 
dra’s mother said, “What picture, darling?” 
And Sandra said, “The one in our church 
school; don’t you know, Mummy?” And 
then she told her mother about the picture 
of children of different colors, one that 
looked like her, and one that was the color 
of Gloria, and one that looked like Johnny 
Yee, and children of other colors too. And 
then Sandra said, as though she felt very 
sorry inside, “But the man in the picture, 
Jesus the friend, He was with those children. 
He looked as though he loved them all too.” 


And then Sandra’s mother’s eyes were 
shinier than Gloria’s. She reminded San- 
dra that there was someone else that Jesus 
loved very much, too, and that was God, his 
heavenly father, who made all the beauti- 


ful colors in the world. And she reminded 

Sandra that God loved her very much, too, 

and was helping her to be happy with Gloria 

and Johnny just the way Jesus was helping 
the children in the picture to be happy. “And 
these friends are real children from your 
very own school, too,” said Sandra’s mother, 
and then she added, “God must love colors.” 

And it almost sounded as though it was 

hard for her to say it. Then Sandra used a 

big word she had heard her mother use 

about something she thought was very nice. 

This is what she said: “Aren’t colors inter- 

esting, Mummy!” And then she went off 

to sleep. 

When her mother came in later to see if 
she was all right Sandra had one arm over 
on the table by Johnny Yee’s flowers, and 
there was a little smile on her face as though 
she could hear Gloria singing her song 
again. As she tiptoed out very softly she 
thought to herself, “Yes, God’s colors are 
lovely and interesting, in the sky, in flow- 
ers and trees and the grass, but most of all 
in people.” 

Prayer: “Dear Father, may we use our 
eyes to see the beautiful world-you have 
made. May we love all the colors that 
are so beautiful and so interesting. We 
love you, too. Thank you for lovinz us. 
Thank you for friends.” Amen. 

PostLupE: “Jesus Loves Me’* 


Junior 
Department 

By Elsie B. Simmons* 
Finding God 
For the Leader 


THEME FOR OCTOBER: 


The worship services this month are cen- 
tered on the themes of the lessons in the 
Closely Graded Series and provide oppor- 
tunity for the classes or grades to con- 
tribute to the services as a result of their 
study. They are, of course, usable, with 
some adaptations by departments studying 
other lesson series. Those using Course VI, 
“Our Father’s Business,” on the Old Tes- 
tament, will find the first two services closely 
connected with the study. Course IV, “In 
Wisdom and in Stature” is reflected in the 
service for the third Sunday. The pupils 
studying Course V, “The Way of Good 
Will,” will find the programs coming in 
November on the theme of Thanksgiving. 
Since this is the beginning of each unit of 
study, contributions cannot easily be made 
by pupils for two or three weeks. The fourth 
service is planned so that each class or 
grade in the department may contribute 
something of their class study work. 

It is a valuable experience for juniors to 
take part frequently in their department 
worship services, to share some responsi- 
bility for them under guidance. One way to 
do this is to encourage the different classes 
to write prayers, litanies, short accounts or 
stories of their study, then delegate one or 
more to share it with the entire department 
in the worship service. Do not hesitate to 
eliminate any prayer, talk, story, or other 
part of a service given here in favor of one 


* Executive Director of Education, Benefi- 
cent Congregational Church, Providence, Rhode 
Island. 
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God—the Bible. 


prepared and planned by a group in your 
own department. Juniors can do some real 
thinking and haye the ability to express it if 
we give them the opportunity. Of course, 
any junior taking part in the service should 
rehearse carefully with “the superintendent 
or worship leader. 


Perhaps your offerinzs, of necessity, go 
to the support of your own church school, 
but it is very helpful if juniors can have 
the privilege and education of deciding for 
themselves what good work in the world 
their contributions might support. If it can 
be arranged it would be fitting that the of- 
ferings for October be used in the work of 
printing and translating into many lan- 
guages, this great story of man’s search for 
The American Bible So- 
ciety carries on such work. 

Note the Kodachrome slide used in the 
program for October 14 and order in ad- 
vance. Notice also materials suggested for 
worship centers. The hymnal used through- 
out the services is Hymns for Junior Wor- 
ship, published by Westminster Press. 


October 7 


Tueme: Finding God—In the Beginning 
WorsHip CENTER SuccestTions: The Bible 
opened to the first page of Genesis; a pic- 
ture of the Rosetta Stone, Moabite Stone; 
or other early records of Bible times; if 
obtainable, a piece of parchment and 
stylus or some imitation clay tablets. 
Catt To Worsuip: (by leader) 

In the beginning, God. The heavens de- 
clare his glory. The earth is his and the ful- 
ness thereof; the world, and they that dwell 
therein. O come, let us worship and bow 
down; let us kneel before the Lord our 
maker. 
Hymn: 
LEADER: 


“This is My Father’s World” 


BEGINNINGS 
Always, men and women, boys and girls, 


little children, have wondered how every- 
thing in our world including people, began! 
The first people did not have any school 
books or teachers to tell them how it might 
have happened. They could only wonder and 
think about it and discuss it with each 
other. Of course, there were many differ- 
ent ideas. But all people in those very early 
days, even before men knew how to read and 
write, felt that there was something or 
someone in control of everything. A god or 
gods ruled the world. When there were 
heavy rains, great winds, floods, thunder, or 
earthquakes they felt that power was angry 
at something men had done. Then they tried 
to please that power by offering things that 
were pleasing to the people themselves. 
Some of these earliest poeple thought the 
sun, because of the warmth and light it 
gave, was that power; others felt that the 
cooler light of the moon was that power; 
because fire and water are so nécessary for 
comfort some of these early people wor- 
shipped them as if they were gods. 

The early Hebrew people thought about 
these things a-great deal. Some of the stories 
which they told their children about how 
things began are recorded in our Bible. They 
start with the words, “In the beginning, God 
created the heavens and the earth.” Some 
of you are going to be discovering these 
early stories in the next few weeks. The 
Hebrews were the first people to believe in 
only one god instead of many gods. After 
they learned to write they put their stories 
down for people to read years and years 
later. We have pictures or copies of some 
of these early records, carved on stone or 
clay or written on parchment, on our wor- 
ship center this morning. 

The wonderful thing about the Bible is 
that it doesn’t stop with the early stories. 
It goes right on telling how those Hebrew 
people discovered more and more about God 
and his rules for the world and men. 

We have a hymn that tells us about this 
quest or search for God. As we sing it we 
will pause after some of the verses to listen 
to some of the stories in the Bible of which 
the song tells. 

Hymn: “For Man’s Unceasing Quest for 
God” (stanzas 1 and 2) 

Scripture: “For those great laws” Exodus 
20:3, 4, 5a, 8, 12a, 13, 15. And some other 
laws, which years and years later Jesus 
loved, Leviticus 19:13a, 14, 16a, 17a, 18. 

Hymn: “For Man’s Unceasing Quest for 
God” (stanza 3) 

Scripture: “An old song of tuneful verse,” 
Psalm 100; a “song the boy of Nazareth 
sang” and we sing, Psalm 23. 

Hymn: “For Man’s Unceasing Quest for 
God” (stanza 4) 

CONVERSATION: Can someone name the books 
it refers to in this stanza we have just 
sung? (Matthew, Mark, Luke, John). 
Can we name five stories of Jesus which 
his “faithful friends” wrote down so that 
all of us might have and know them? 
What do some of these stories tell us 
about God as Jesus thought of him? We 
want to think more about these next Sun- 
day. 

PRAYER: (by leader) 

O God, our loving Father, we thank thee 
for this great, wide, beautiful world: we 
thank thee for those early people who won- 
dered about the world and its beginning. We 
thank thee for the Hebrew people who first 
thought, “in the beginning, God.” We thank 
thee for our power to think. Help us to use 
our knowledge and that power to make the 
world a better and a happier place for men 
to live in. We thank thee for parents and 
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teachers who tell us of thee. Amen. 

PRAYER Response: “Hear Our Prayer, O 
Lord” (played on piano or sung by group 
if it can be done from memory) 

OFFERTORY SERVICE: 

Sentence: Repeat words of “Our Gifts We 
Share” and speak briefly of what the of- 
fering is to be used for if it is a special 
project in keeping with the service. 

Dedication: “Bless Thou the Gifts” (sung 
by group) 

CLosine THOUGHT: 


All that’s good, and great, and true, 

All that is and is to be, 

Be it old or be it new, 

Comes, O Father, comes from Thee. 
—Godfrey Thring 


October 14 
Tureme: Finding God Through Jesus 


Worsuie CenrER Succestions: The Bible 
opened to one of the Gospels; a picture of 
Jesus (Hofmann’s The Boy Jesus taken 
from Christ Among the Doctors, or Sall- 
man’s Head of Christ would be good); a 
lighted candle. 


CALL to WorsuiP: (by leader) 

In the beginning, God. The heavens de- 
clare his glory. The earth is his and the 
fulness thereof; the world and they that 
dwell therein. For God so loved the world 
that he gave his Son. And Jesus said, “God 
is a spirit; and they that worship him must 
worship him in spirit and in truth.” O come, 
let us worship and bow down; let us kneel 
before the Lord our maker. 

Hymn: “O Master Workman of the Race” 

(Lights Out) 

Picture INTERPRETATION: Hofmann, Christ 
Among the Doctors (Kodachrome slide 
#Cc 130 available for 50c through Reli- 
gious Film Association at your denomi- 
national bookstore.) 

Here is the picture of Jesus among the 
Temple doctors and rabbis as he is beginning 
to think about “his Father’s business.” How 
earnest and sincere he looks! How clear his 
eyes are! The Bible tells us the men were 
amazed at his understanding and answers. 
Notice some of these men. The one seated 
on the right, holding the book which is prob- 
ably the Book of the Law, recalls the prob- 
lems Jesus had later on with some who felt 
all the details of the Law must be kept; then 
there is the next one, who is trying to under- 
stand Jesus, but we know from his expression 
that he is not going to succeed. He is too 
sure of his own way. The old man leaning on 
his cane listens, but really has no patience 
with anything new. But the man on the left, 
with hand on beard, is wondering if some of 
Jesus’ questions might not be worth more 
thought. Jesus points to the Bible. He knows 
the stories and teachings there. Somehow 
we feel that he has already found the an- 
swers to some of his questions of “how” and 
“why” which every boy and girl asks. He 
has already learned to know God as his loy- 
ing Father. 

(Lights On) 

Hymn: “Growing Like Jesus” 

LEADER: 

Last Sunday we talked of how the earliest 
people thought of God as in fire or water, or 
worshipped the sun or moon, thinking that 
was God. Eater men and women felt that 
God punished them whenever they did 
wrong. It was in those days that such men, 
known as prophets, Amos, Jeremiah, Isaiah, 
Hosea, tried to tell the people they were 
doing wrong but often the people would not 
listen. Then, years and years later, Jesus 
came. Jesus taught men that God loved 
them; that God was like a good, kind father. 


September, 1945 


He said, “When you pray, say ‘Our Father.’ ” 
It is the best idea of God that anybody has 
ever had. Jesus told a story of a father and a 
son to show us what God was like. Here is 


the story. 
Scripture: Luke 15: 11-24. 
ConVEeRSATION: What was the important 


thing about the son? (He was sorry and 

was willing to become the lowest in the 

household.) What was the important thing 
about the father? (He did not scold or 
punish but forgave his son because he was 
truly sorry.) Jesus teaches that God is 
like that. 

Prayer Hymn: “For Man’s Unceasing Quest 

for God” (stanzas 1 and 4) 

PRAYER: 

Our Father, we thank thee for Jesus. We 
thank thee for his teachings of thee and thy 
goodness. We thank thee for all the men and 
women of old who have taught others about 
thee and for those who have kept the story of 
Jesus for us today. Help us to learn better 
how to build thy Kingdom of Love that all 
man and all children may learn to know thee 
as a loving Father. 

Response: “Lord, I Want to Be Like Jesus” 
OFFERTORY SERVICE: same as for first Sunday 
CLostnc THOUGHT: same as for first Sunday. 


October 21 


TuEemeE: Finding God Today 


WorsuHip CENTER SUGGESTIONS: One or more 
of the following: A picture of an interior 
of a cathedral or New England colonial 
meeting house; a good interior of Lincoln 
Cathedral, England, is in the 1945 calendar 
“This is England” published by Raphael 
Tuck. A picture of a family group say- 
ing grace at meals. An open Bible. A few 
flowers. A lighted candle. Two or three 
copies of “Thoughts of God for Boys and 
Girls.” 

Catt To Worsuip: (by leader) 

In the beginning, God. The heavens de- 
clare his glory. The earth is his and the 
fulness thereof; the world and they that dwell 
therein. For God so loved the world that he 
gave his Son, Jesus, who said, “God is a 
spirit: and they that worship him must wor- 
ship him in spirit and in truth.” “In busy 
mart and crowded street, no less than in the 
still retreat, thou, Lord, art near.”* 

Lorp’s PRAYER: (repeated in unison) 

Hymn: “God Speaks to Us” 

LEADER: 

How and where do we find God today? 
After Jesus was crucified his friends and dis- 
ciples were very much discouraged. They 
felt there was nothing left to live for. But 
suddenly on Easter morning some of them 
learned the beautiful secret that Jesus’ spirit 
of love and helpfulness still lived. It was 
just as he had told the woman at the well, 
“God is a spirit and he must be worshipped 
in spirit.” Ever since that time people have 
been telling the story of Jesus and helping 
others to find God. Here is what Jesus said 
was the most important commandment and 
what another man, Paul, wrote to his friends, 


about finding God. 
Scripture: Mark 12:28-31; I John 4:16b; 

Philippians 4:8. 

Discussion: 

Such questions as the following may help 
to draw some suggestions from the boys and 
girls: Do any of the things on our worship 
center suggest ways we may find God? We 
can find God in other ways than in church 
and in prayer. What are some ways in our 
homes? (Love and care of parents) What 


1 Baptist W. Noel. Portion of stanza from 
hymn, “There’s Not a Bird with Lonely Nest.” 


Teach Children to Give 


Use the pop- 
ular Dietz 
bank in your 
Sunday 
School. 
May be used for 
birthday, mis- 
sionary, and 
special offer- 


ings. A glass 
bankwith plastic 
base and top. 


No. 4 Gem 
Bank, $1.20 


Write for free copy of current catalog. 


House of a Thousand Things for 
Church and Sunday School. 


WM. H. DIETZ, Inc. 
10 So. Wabash Ave. Dept.53 Chicago 3, Ill. 


are some ways we can find God among other 

people? Our friends or people of other races? 

(By being friendly and considerate.) How 

can books help us to find God? (Increase 

our knowledge, help us to think of wonderful 
things God has given us.) 

Srory: “In All Things Beautiful” (found in 
International Journal, December 1942, 
page 22) 

Hymn: “For Man’s Unceasing Quest for 
God” (If possible, use the sixth stanza, 
given in the pupils’ quarterly, CourseVI, 
Part 1, page 13, Closely Graded Series.) 

OrrerTorRY SERVICE: (same as for first 
Sunday) 

Ciosine Prayer: (Here would be an oppor- 
tunity for one of the boys or girls study- 
ing Course IV to give a prayer which had 
been worked out in the class group.) 


October 28 


THEME: Finding God and Serving Him 

WorsHip CENTER SuccEstions: Let each 
class or grade decide on one thing which 
will typify what their representative will 
tell about their study. Then let the wor- 
ship committee arrange these with a 
candle for each representative who is to 
take part in the service. 

Catt To Worsuip: (by leader) Same as for 
October 2] 

Hymn: “All People That on Earth Do Dwell” 
(Stanzas 1 and 2, given in pupil’s work 
book, Course V, Part 1) 

Leaver: This morning we are sharing our 
class work with all the department. The 
first-year boys and girls have been study- 
ing about the church today. its program of 
work and worship; the second-year folks 
have been thinking about thanksgiving 
and have already made some plans for our 
worship services for November. You in our 
third-year group have been studying about 
the early beginnings of our religion. What 
do you bring to help us in finding God and 
building his Kingdom of Love? 

Puri: REPRESENTATIVES : 


(If yours is a large church school with 
several classes for each age group it would 
be well to share thoughts ahead of this sery- 
ice and choose one or two pupils to bring the 
contribution for all classes to the entire 
group.) 

The superintendent or worship leader will 
need to be prepared to light a candle for 
each thought presented by the representa- 


tives. Some shared thoughts might be: 
Third year, knowledge of the past that we 
Pal 


might grow in wisdom; second year, good will 

toward those who worship in different ways 

from ours; first year, thanks for the church 
where we have the opportunity to worship 

God and to work for his Kingdom of Love. 

It would add to the service if each representa- 

tive prefaced his contribution with a verse of 

Scripture giving the same thought and also 

tell why the object suggested for the worship 

center was chosen. 

Litany oF THANKS: (use one prepared by 
the first-year pupils as suggested in the 
Workbook) 

Prayer Response: “Lord, I Want to be a 
Christian” 

OFFERTORY SERVICE: (same as for preceding 
Sundays) 


Hymn: “For Man’s Unceasing Quest for 
God” (Let the third-year pupils or a choir 
group sing or speak the last stanza given 
in the workbook, “That still thou speakest 
with mankind.”) 


Ciosinc Prayer: (by leader) 


O Thou, who art the Father of us all, we 
thank thee for the people of olden times who 
thought and spoke and wrote of thee. We 
thank thee for Jesus, who went about doing 
good, and who taught us that the greatest 
commandment is to love thy neighbor. Help 
us to appreciate all that others have done 
and are doing for us. Help us to show our 
love by kindly, helpful deeds, and so help 
to build thy Kingdom of Love. Amen. 
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Intermediate 


Department 
By Charlotte C. Jones* 


THEME ror Ocrosper: Growth and Respon- 
sibility 


For the Leader 


Entering upon a new year, we have chosen 
for the theme of the first part the thought of 
growth, and the greater privileges and re- 
sponsibilities which come with enlarging 
capabilities. We acknowledge the merit of 
our older boys and girls not alone with marks 
and special honors but, that which is vastly 
more important, with office in class and 
school, with the chance to help shape poli- 
cies and programs. Thus they obtain actual 
practice, along with theory, in Christian 
living. Bear this in mind, in planning your 
worship together, for the coming months, and 
make sure the ideas come from pupils as 
well as from teachers. It is hoped that these 
programs will merely provide suggestions 
or additional source material for services 
which will be distinctly your own. 


October 7 


Tueme: Christian Fellowship (World Com- 
munion, Rally Day) 

Worsuie Center: If you have a large pic- 
ture of Jesus and his followers, it may be 
used against the background. (Da Vinci’s 
“Last Supper” would be appropriate if 
the emphasis is on World Communion.) 

PreLupE: Selections from Handel’s Messiah, 
as “Come Unto Me,” or “He Shall Feed 
His Flock” 

Catt to Worsuip: Psalm 107:1-3 

Hymn Anp Scripture: “In Christ There Is no 
East or West” 


(Pause after each stanza to consider the 
meaning of the words. After first stanza:) 
Let us recall some of the words of Jesus, 
about the fellowship of love; such as, (John 
15:9) (After second stanza:) If we wish to 
serve Jesus as Master, let us remember about 
keeping his commandments. (John 15:10) 
(After third stanza:) What did Jesus say 
about loving one another? (John 15:12) 
(After fourth stanza:) Jesus also said, (John 
15:13, 14) 

Prayer: Let us ask for strength to carry out 
the commands of Jesus concerning the law 
of love, especially in the service of others. 


* Worker with intermediates, wife of pastor 
of Central Church, Worcester, Mass. Contribut- 
ing Editor, Children’s Religion, Pilgrim Press. 
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Response: “O Master Let Me Walk with 
Thee” (Read to music stanzas 1 and 3.) 
LEApER’s TALK: 


THE GoLpEN Corp 


Today is a kind of new year’s day in our 
school. There are new classes joining our 
group because they have grown older and 
graduated. Some of you have become new 
church members, and are now growing up 
into the responsibilities and privileges of 
the life of our church, so that you will be 
helping not alone the department, but the 
whole family of members as well. But 
when we speak of the “whole church” we do 
not mean this one here alone, but the en- 
tire Christian church throughout the world. 

One of your new privileges as a church 
member is taking communion, symbolizing 
your friendship with Jesus and your desire 
to follow him as Master. Today Christians 
are celebrating communion the world over. 
Think what that means. Christians through- 
out the earth are thinking of themselves as 


‘part of an entire world family, with a com- 


mon bond of fellowship and service. We have 
just been singing, “In Christ There Is no 
East or West,” a beautiful hymn by John 
Oxenham. In it he describes Christians as 
forming one great fellowship throughout the 
earth, with love as the golden cord binding 
all together. 

We hear many stories of the experiences 
of soldiers in this war which witness to the 
truth of this. There is the quaint poem about 
the “Fuzzy-Wuzzies” written by an Australian 
boy in the South Seas. It tells of the loving 
care of these ferocious-looking natives for 
the English and American wounded, and 
calls them the “impromptu angels with the 
fuzzy-wuzzy hair.” 

Then there is the incident of the American 
soldier sitting under a tree reading his New 
Testament when a savage suddenly and si- 
lently appeared through the bushes nearby. 
The soldier reached quickly for his gun, but 
the native merely pointed to the book and 
said, “Bible?” As the surprised American 
nodded, the other said, “Me Jesus boy too.” 

Another story tells of a lad stationed in 
New Guinea who had been on a long march 
and had met many natives. But one day he 
came with the others into a village which 
seemed to be different. It was clean and 
orderly, and each night the people gathered 
in a little church for prayers. On Sunday 
there was communion, in which the Ameri- 
can soldiers joined. The service was con- 
ducted entirely from memory, testifying to 
the good work of missionary teachers in the 
past, but the spirit of devotion and the 
fervent singing were so unusual that our 
boys. were deeply impressed when they 
joined in the service as fellow-Christians. 

Such incidents tell their own story about 
the values of Christian service in “close- 


binding all mankind.” So, as we face out 

new season, let us choose the highest way, 

the way of Christ, that we may grow not in 

stature alone but also in wisdom and love, 

and thus in favor with God and man. 

Orrerinc: Let us resolve this year to give 
more liberally for the spread of the “Good 
News” of Jesus and his “Way” throughout 
the world, that wars may cease and his 
kingdom spread from East to West, and 
from North to South. 

Hymn: “Jesus Shall Reign Where’er the 
Sun” 

BENEDICTION: May the love of Jesus dwell in 
us richly, in all wisdom, throughout the 
coming year. 


October 14 


THEME: Venturing Anew (Columbus Day) 
CALL To WorsHIP: 


“Let us praise the name of the Lord, 

For his name alone is exalted, 

His glory is above the earth and the heavens. 
All his works shall praise him 

And glorify his name forevermore. 

Praise ye the Lord.” 


Hymn: “God of Our Fathers, Whose Al- 
mighty Hand” 

Scripture: Psalm 107:21-31 

LEADER’S TALK: 


You Dip Go On! 


We have just read a very ancient Psalm 
of praise. Peoples of all times have looked 
out upon the world and recognized a power 
greater than themselves. Some of the more 
superstitious were afraid of this power and 
of the forces of nature. In them they saw 
evil, spirits of darkness and vengeance, 
ready to do harm to mankind. But others 
have seen good in nature; in short, the power 
and care of a loving God. ~ 

Do you remember what people used to 
think about the ocean in the long ago? They 
watched the stormy waves tossing about in 
fantastic shapes, and were afraid. They de- 
cided that there were frightful creatures 
living far out in the depths, and they sailed 
their ships only near the coast. But a few 
were imaginative enough to believe in the 
goodness of God’s universe. 

Do you recall also how difficult it was 
for Columbus to persuade a group of sailors 
that certain death was not necessarily the 
reward of those who ventured far out to 
sea? What faith he must have had to go 
where nobody had dared sail before! And 
even when far out, in the tractless wastes of 
water, when mutiny broke out in the crew, 
he did not waver. 

Somebody has imagined the scene, with 
the sailors plotting to throw Columbus over- 
board if he does not turn back. A visitor 
from the present is also shown, saying to 
Columbus something like this, “Don’t listen 
to them! It would be a great mistake not 
to go forward, with a new continent waiting 
out there to be discovered by you. Why, you 
simply must go on! You just can’t stop! 
You did go on!” And then as the others 
look at the stranger as though he were crazy, 
he stammers, “I—I mean you, you—are go- 
ing on—aren’t you?” 

Often it helps to take a look forward into 
the future like that, and imagine we are 
reviewing our failures as well as our suc- 
cesses, in order to find out the reasons for 
them. Then we can say to ourselves, “You 
mustn’t get discouraged and quit. That would 
be a great mistake. Here’s the place where 
you gave in too soon that time. Just an extra 
push and you would have been over the top. 
And this is the time you kept on. Everybody 
laughed and said you might as well give 
up. But you set your jaw and kept at it and 
won out. Remember?” 
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No, of course you can’t remember, because - 


it hasn’t happened yet. That tough time is 
coming pretty soon, though, it may be. So 
look out for it. And don’t forget to keep 
right on, because it’s going to work out fine 
in the end. 

Perhaps we can imagine God watching his 
children something like that, hoping we will 
not quit but keep on playing the game, as 
he says, “I know you're going to win in the 
days ahead. I belong to the future, your fu- 
ture, which is only a part of my past because 
I can see all things and tell you when to 
try a bit harder. It’s going to be a pity if your 
courage fails now; there’s so much waiting 
for you out there, if you only go on. But you 
are going on!” 

(Read from the famous poem, “On! Sail 
On!” Part of this is on p. 333 of the New 
Hymnal for American Youth.) 

OFFERING: 

Columbus sought the gold of a new world. 
Actually, he also brought gold to that world. 
For some of the golden oranges which pro- 
tected his men from scurvy on their voyage 
were planted on the new continent and have 
brought wealth in many ways ever since. 
Let us now dedicate some of our wealth for 
the good of others. 

Hymwn:“I Would Be True,” or “Give to the 

Wind Thy Fears” 

Benepiction: Now may God our Father be 
with us all and grant us fresh courage for 
facing the future nobly and wisely. 


October 21 


THEME: Working Together 

PreLupE: Largo, from “New World Sym- 
phony” by Dvorak 

Catt to Worsuip: “Come,” said Jesus, 
“unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy- 
laden, and I will give you rest.” 

PRAYER 

SCRIPTURE: 


Our Bible is one long record of the con- 
stant work of God. The very first chapter of 
Genesis contains a beautiful poem of creation, 
starting out with these words, “In the begin. 
ning God created the heavens and the earth,” 
and ending with the phrase, “And God saw 
everything that he had made, and, behold, it 
was very good.” Jesus, too, was a worker. 
He spent his early days in the carpenter shop 
of Joseph, and later worked at the much 
harder tasks of teaching and healing. He 
said, “I work, and my Father worketh hith- 
erto.” 

There is a hymn written on this theme. Let 
us turn to it, and read together the words, 
then sing it quietly with bowed heads, as a 
prayer of dedication. 


Hymn: “O God, Who Workest Hitherto” 
THOUGHTS ON THE THEME: 


Tuey Sine as THEY Work 


There is a natural connection between 
work and song. We sing because we are 
happy; but we also sing to help our work 
along oftentimes. Many famous songs, indeed, 
are working songs. 

Do you remember the “Volga Boat Song?” 
Its rhythm helped to ease the heavy loads of 
those who struggled along the shore as they 
strained at the ropes which pulled the heavy- 
laden barges up and down that great river 
of Russia, singing. 

“Yo—heave ho—although our backs may 

break, 

Yo—heave ho—although our hearts may 

ache, 

Pulling together, shoulder to shoulder, 

Days grow bitter and cold, young men 

grow old on the Volga.” 

This is a very mournful song, in keeping 
with the hopelessness of those who toiled so 
wearily. 
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(The words may be read, or sung in full, 
as it is played.) 

The Negroes in our country often sang as 
they worked, also, but their songs were usu- 
ally touched with the hope of their religion, 
and while tinged with the weight of their 
burdens, to be sure, were nevertheless 
lightened and even jubilant at times. These 
people were by nature happy, music-loving, 
and God-fearing, so that they sang as freely 
as they breathed and found that their work 
became lighter if done in time with their sing- 
ing. Have you ever heard “Ole Man River?” 
The colored worker who toils at planting 
sings as he labors, about the river nearby 
which just rolls along, seemingly carefree. 
(Read from words, to music, as before.) 

So it is with all people who toil very hard, 
and find the lift which music gives to their 
hearts and hands. 

In China today the people are working, 
from the humblest coolie to the leaders 
themselves, for the upbuilding of their coun- 
try. The motto of the Cooperatives is “Gung 
Ho,” or “Work Together,” and among the 
songs coming out of the war is one which, 
if translated into English, might run some- 
thing like this: 


Work as one! We must all now work as one! 
oa 1+, Doe, Rate Pp Me, 2912-652 


Work as one! We must all now work as one! 
DRO 4.4 4 54'S 
Some in the battle’s midst; 
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Some the line must hold. 
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Labor we'll seek; danger we’ll meet; 
6-5 -6 1 4 2 4 ll 
Wounded we'll tend; needy we'll serve. 

5 5 4 4-6 2 1 
We are ready our blood to shed, 
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All with one accord spend our strength! 
Se Dae bee, 2 4 5) 
Strive then on! Work as one! 
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Satan’s legions we will surely put to flight; 


Bet) 5 4 2a Da NiDinar Ware, 
Evil soon will vanish if we all work as one. 
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Strive then on! Work as one! 
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Evil soon will vanish if all 
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Work as one! 
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This song shows the grim determination of 
the people of China in facing what to most 
would seem like unsurmountable hardships. 

(In order to catch something of the quaint- 
ness of the Chinese music accompanying 
these words, have somebody prepared to sing 
it. Their music is different from ours in the 
older songs based on the five-tone scale, 
though many recent songs, as their national 
anthem, use more modern music. Using the 
key of C, 1 would represent middle c, or do; 
a and g below middle c are written as -6 
and -5 (or Ja and so below do); whereas g 
above middle c (or so) would be called 5, 
etc. Some syllables are sung on two notes 
slurred together, as in our songs.) 

Then if you wish to hear what the Chinese 
(Mandarin) words would sound like, use 
the following syllables instead of the English 
translation: 

Hi ho hi! War-men juhn-min yow her dzwor 

(Repeat) 

Ne dzi chen m’yen da, 

War dzi ho m’yen barng, 

War jarn how, soong dzuh darn, 

Ti sharng-bing, dzwor cha-farng. 

War-men yo-duh-shir shweh her harn, 

Da-jar toong-shin her-le garn. 

Hi ho hi, hi ho hi! 

Garn boo-jow nay kwy-dzuh shin boo-garn 
na ha hi. 

(Repeat line above) 

Hi ho hi, hi ho hi! 

Garn boo-jow nay kwy-dzuh shin boo-garn 
na ha hi. 

Orrerine: “Lord of All Creation” 

PRAYER: For all workers everywhere, and a 
blessing; on our own work throughout this 
new church school year. 
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Hymn: 

When we come to our Christian hymns, we 
also have work songs, such as “Work for the 
Night is Coming,” which reflect the joy of 
a religion of hope and faith. (Read form 
some of these to show the difference Chris- 
tianity makes in one’s life philosophy. Sing 
one in closing, as “Jesus, Thou Divine Com- 
panion,” “Hail the Hero Workers,” or “We 
bear the Strain of Earthly Care.”) 
Benepiction: Now may the Lord of all 

creation, God our Father, and Jesus who 

once toiled among men, be with us all as 
we go about our daily tasks, throughout 
the coming week. 


October 28 


THEME: Strength for Service 

Worsuip CENTER: Against a velvet hanging 
back of the table place a cross for the 
example of Jesus, and in front of this an 
open Bible representing the law of God 
and stories of heroes who served. Candles 
should be at either side. 

Catt To Worsuip: Psalm 100:2,4b,5 

Hymn: “Our God, Our Help in Ages Past” 
(stanzas) 1, 2; 3, 5) 

ScriprurE: Psalm 121 (repeated in unison) 

TALK: 


Tue Source or HELP 


(This may be divided between two or more 
speakers, besides the leader. A candle on the 
left of the Bible may be lit for the Old Testa- 
ment heroes who found strength for service 
in obeying God’s laws, then one on the right 
for Jesus.) 

Leader: This (the sentiment expressed in 
Psalm 121) was the creed of the children 
of Israel. They thought of themselves as 
God’s chosen people and believed that he 
would keep them as a shepherd cares for 
his sheep. Their leaders and prophets kept 
reminding them of this, and their poet-phil- 
osophers sang of it constantly, in the Psalms. 

First Speaker: It was also the watchword of 
their heroes, and of Moses who led the people 
out to a promised land, of Joshua who carried 
on after the death of Moses and helped 
them to enter their new country. He re- 
minded the people that their strength came 
from God, and would be theirs just so long 
as they believed in him and obeyed his law. 
(Read Joshua 1:7.) 

Down through the pages of the history of 
Israel we hear that same slogan repeated 
over and over, like an ever-recurring theme 
song. It was their battle cry in those early 
days of struggle and hardship; it was their 
national anthem in later times of prosperity 
and peace. Judges like Samuel led the people 
forward spiritually under its slogan. So it 
was also with the kings and prophets of later 
days. But when Israel foresook her God, she 
fell, and was carried into captivity. 

Second Speaker: Now Jesus was very 
familiar with the history of his people. But 
he thought of strength in its highest form, 
as spiritual rather than physical alone. And 
spiritual strength, he knew, came from God. 
When he was worn out with the heat and toil 
of the day, he remembered the words he had 
read in the scrolls at the synagogue,—per- 
haps this very Psalm we have been repeating, 
“J will lift up mine eyes unto the hills.” 

As a boy he used to climb the hill back 
of his home town, Nazareth, and think about 
the beauty of the world and about God who 
had created it that way. As a young man, 
choosing his life work, he went out into the 
wilderness to think deep thoughts, and came 
back strong in purpose, to serve in the best 
and highest way. As a teacher and healer, 
he went often to the mountains, or down by 
the lakeside. to rest and pray and plan, for 
the work of the coming days. Finally, on 
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that last evening just before his arrest, he 
went into the Garden of Gethsemane, to cry 
out to God for help, and came forth again 
with the physical strength and the moral 
courage to endure through trial and cruci- 
fixion, steadfastly to the end. 

Leader: So Jesus has shown us that strength 
for service begins in the heart and in the 
will, and that kind of strength comes from 
God alone. His example has been the inspir- 
ation for heroes serving humanity ever since. 

Do you remember the words which the poet 
Tennyson puts into the mouth of Sir Gala- 
had, King Arthur’s noblest knight? He said, 
in explaining his power to help others, “My 
strength is as the strength of ten because 
my heart is pure.” Long before that, the 
Hebrew psalmist wrote, “Keep thy heart with 
all diligence, for out of it are the issues of 
life.” 

That is the secret of real strength; first, a 
knowledge of God, from seeking him in the 
Scriptures and in the world about us; then 
a dependence upon him as the power back 
of all life, and the inspiration for all worth- 
while service. 


PRAYER: 


(Read “Dear Lord, Who Sought at Dawn 
of Day,” from The New Hymnal for Ameri- 
can Youth. Then continue) We, too, need 
thy presence, dear Lord, for our daily work, 
as we seek to serve thee better this year. Help 
us to remember that Jesus gained strength 
by talking with thee in solitude, and by 
studying thy law in the Scriptures. Amen. 
Orrerinc: Let us dedicate our offering today 

in the spirit of Jesus and his service for 

all mankind. 
To labor and to love, 
To pardon and endure, 
To lift thy heart to God above, 
And keep thy conscience pure. 
—ANNE Bronte’ 

Hymn: “Be Strong,” or “March on, O Soul, 
with Strength” 

BENEDICTION: And now let us go with the 
words of the Lord to Joshua in our hearts: 
“Be strong and of good courage; for the 
Lord thy God is with thee whithersoever 
thou goest2’_ E 


1-From her hymn, ‘Believe not those who 


say,” in The New Hymnal for American Youth. 


Senior and 
Young People's 
Departments 

By Ronald E, Osburn* 


TuHEeMe FoR OcrosBer: Praise God (The 

Psalms as a guide to worship) 

For the Leader 

Most worship programs used in the church 
school are built upon selected themes, us- 
ing appropriate materials from various 
sources. 

The purpose of this series of programs, 
however, is not merely to provide guidance 
in the experience of worship. It: is also to 
acquaint young people with the great litera- 
ture of devotion in our Christian heritage. 
During the next six months the programs 
will be based on various sections of our 
Scriptures. They will seek to express the 
spirit of the great devotional books in the 
Bible. In some cases, their pattern will de- 
rive from certain classic passages. Hymns, 
poems, and other materials employed in 
these services will be used as expressions of 
the moods set forth in the Scriptures under 
consideration. 

As the young people worship they will 
deepen their acquaintance with our primary 
source of devotional materials—the Bible. 
Similar programs may be planned later us- 
ing some of the non-Scriptural classics of 
Christian devotion. 


October 7 


THEME: Praise God for His Word 

PreLupE: “Ancient of Days Who Sitteth 
Throned in Glory” 

CaLL To Worsuire: Psalm 119:9, 10 

Hymn: “How Firm a Foundation” 

Opentnc Prayer: Psalm 119:11-16 (sub- 
stituting ‘we’ and ‘us’ for ‘I’ and ‘me,’ and 
closing with the words, ‘through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen.’) 

Leaver: The Bible contains our 
hymnal—the book of Psalms. 


oldest 
In our 


* Editor, Young People’s Publications, Department of 
Church School Literature, Christian Board of Publica- 
tion, St. Louis, Missouri. 


Christian heritage, the Psalms are the 

classic expression of devotion. Many of 

our hymns are based upon them. They 
breathe the spirit of praise. 

The longest chapter in our Bible is 
Psalm 119—a great poem of twenty-two 
stanzas in praise of the law of God—his 
word. Our worship this morning is based 
on selections from this Psalm. 

Let us praise God for his word. 
Reapine: Psalm 119:1-7. Musical back- 
ground, “Joyful, Joyful, We Adore Thee.” 

(The verses indicated should be clearly 
read without announcement The musical 
background should be played softly on piano 
or marimba.) 

Response: “Joyful, Joyful, We Adore Thee,” 
first stanza 
(The response may be sung as a solo, 

duet, trio, quartet, or chorus. If it is pos- 
sible to mimeograph the program, including 
the words of the responses, the entire group 
may sing them. They should follow the 
readings without announcement.) 

Reaptnc: Psalm 119:17-20, 24. Musical 
background, “Open My Eyes, That I May 
See.” 

Response: “Open My Eyes, That I May 
See,” first stanza. 

Reavine: Psalm 119:33-40. Musical back- 
ground, “Lord, Speak to Me, That I May 
Speak.” 

Response: “Lord, Speak to Me, That I May 
Speak,” stanza beginning, “O teach me, 
Lord, that I may teach.” 

Reapine: Psalm 119:89-96. Musical back- 
ground, “O God, Our Help in Ages Past.” 

Response: “O God, Our Help in Ages Past,” 
stanza beginning, “Before the hills in or- 
der stood.” 

Reapinc: Psalm 119:97-104. Musical back- 
ground, “Break Thou the Bread of Life.” 

Response: “Break Thou the Bread of Life,” 
stanza beginning, “Thou art the bread of 
life, O Lord, to me.” 

Reapine: Psalm 119:105-112. Musical back- 
ground, “Lamp of Our Feet, Whereby We 
Trace.” 

Response: “Lamp of Our Feet, Whereby 
We Trace,” stanzas one and two. 

Reapinc: Psalm 119:169-176. Musical back- 
ground, “Lamp of Our Feet, Whereby We 
Trace.” 
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Response: “Lamp of Our Feet, Whereby 
We Trace,” stanzas three and four. 

AN AFFIRMATION OF FAITH AND CLOSING 
PRAYER (to be read in unison): Psalm 
19:7-14 (This selection from the 19th 
Psalm may be mimeographed, written on 
a black-board, read from the responsive 
selections of the hymnal, or read from the 
Bible itself if enough copies of the same 
version are available.) 


October 14 


THEME: Praise God for His World 
PRELUDE: “Joyful, Joyful, We Adore Thee” 
Catt To Worsuip: Psalm 148 

Hymn: “All Creatures of Our God and 
King” 

OpenING PrAyeR: O God our Creator, who 
has revealed thyself to us in thy world— 
in towering mountains and verdant plains 
and rolling sea, in the march of days and 
the course of history and the life of man 
—hbreathe into our hearts the spirit of 
worship, that we may join all thy crea- 
tures in joyous songs of praise to thee; 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

Leaver: Young people have often found in- 
spiration to worship God in the beauties 
of nature. Many poems, hymns, and 
prayers have been written about tree and 
hill and star and sky. Perhaps the su- 
preme example of this type of literature 
is Psalm 104. Every Christian young per- 
son who has felt the presence of God in 
the wonders of his handiwork should 
cherish this Psalm and read it often. 

Let us praise God for his world. 

Reapinc: Psalm 104. (The Psalm may be 
read by a single reader or by a speaking 
choir. Careful preparation should be made 
in advance, in order to convey with full 
power the richness of feeling in the 
Psalm.) 

Hymn: “This is My Father’s World” 

Lraper: God has revealed himself in his 
world, not only in the beauties of nature, 
but also in the course of history. One of 
the most majestic hymns in our Bible, 
Psalm 136, celebrates the kindness of God 
in his dealings with Israel. In every inci- 
dent of their history, the Jews saw the 
hand of God. 

Again I say to you, let us praise God 
for his world. 

ReapInc: Psalm 136:1-14, 16, 21-26. (The 
first “line” of each verse should be read 
by a solo voice while the refrain, “For his 
loving kindness endureth forever,” should 
be read by a chorus, If a large speaking 
choir is not available, have at least three 
voices to carry the refrain. With prac- 
tice, this psalm will make a most ef- 
fective reading.) 


CLosinc Hymn: “Forward Through the 
Ages” 
October 21 
THEME: Praise God for His Lovingkind- 
ness. 
PRELUDE: “There’s a Wideness in God’s 
Mercy” = 


Catt To Worsuip: Psalm 107:1 

Hymn: “O Worship the King” 

Openinc Prayer: O God, whose love is 
broader than the measure of man’s mind 
and whose eternal heart is infinite in its 
kindness; help us to discern more clearly 
in all the experiences of life thy care for 
us, that we may worship thee in spirit 
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in all the experiences of life. Whenever 

we need him he is there. 

evidences of the lovingkindness of God 
we should ever praise him. This is the 
message of Psalm 107, one of the most 
dramatic calls to worship ever penned. 

Let us praise God for his lovingkind- 
ness. 

SPEAKING CHORUS: 
background, “The Doxology” (“Old Hun- 
dredth”) 

(The chorus should be composed of at 
least five voices suitable for solo reading, 
and as many additional as desired. On this 
first reading of the refrain, the accompanist 
should complete one stanza of “The Dox- 


ology” 
next part. Thereafter, the music should end 
a little before the finish of each section and 


begin 


The instrumental musical background should 
be firm enough to be heard, but must not 
drown out the voices of the readers.) 

First Voice: 


Aids in Planning 


WORSHIP PROGRAMS 


When Youth Worship, by Howard 
Reprinted by Popular Demand 


Sixty-five carefully prepared worship programs, which 
help young people learn how to plan for and appreciate 
group worship. Based on seven themes of vital interest 
to youth, these programs are a challenge to unite in build- 
ing a better world. Suitable for churches too....$1.50 


Worship Services for the Church Year 
by Lotz and Auten ~ 


Carefully prepared worship programs for each Sunday 
in the year, centered around six central themes. Hymns, 
scriptures, and meditations furnish material for church 
school, Christian Endeavor, candlelight and other serv- 
ices. Flexible enough to use verbatim or as source 
ATVALEV Tae tees thats. scents keteics.s sctieleeals aate s acaliie sereitere $2.00 


The Altar Hour The Quest for God Through 
by Lotz Understanding, by Lotz 


Fifty-two worship programs on four 
general themes: Religious Art, Scrip- 
ture, Hymns, Literature. Eight eminent 
authors collaborated to produce this 
splendid material............. $2.00 


$1.50 


Though primarily a book for discus- 
sion periods, there are many worship 
helps included. Fifty-two chapters, 52 
themes, each with scriptures, quota- 
tions, as well as discussion and ques- 


$1.50 


and in truth; through Jesus Christ our SSIES ERR SERRE ESRD Baca 
Lord. Amen. GD 
Lraper: God makes his love known to us $250 to $§ , 


For continued 


single 
1000 Rooms 
1000 Baths 


Psalm 107:1. Musical 


New York’s 
Friendliest Hotel 


WHERE YOUR COMFORT 
COMES FIRST 


Here at the Prince George guests 
enjoy the homey luxury and genuine 
comforts seldom found in other New 
York hotels. You have your choice 
of 1,000 spacious, tastefully furnished 
rooms, all with bath. Five famous 
restaurants and a cafeteria. Quiet, 
yet within 3 minutes of the shopping 


before the solo reader begins the 


on the first word of each new section. 


Psalm 107:2-7. Musical back- 


ground, “Guide Me, O Thou Great Je- district. Low rates make the Prince 
hovah.” George New York’s pot pe ending 
“ 5 hotel value. Write for booklet I, 
Cuorus: Psalm 107:8, 9. Musical back- 


ground, “The Doxology.” 
Seconp VoIcE: 
background, “Mine Eyes Have Seen the 
Glory of the Coming of the Lord.” 
Corus: 
ground, “The Doxology.” 
TuirD VOICE: 
background, “Just As I Am, without One 
Plea.” 
CHoRUs: 


Single room with bath from $2.50 


Psalm 107:10-14. Musical Double ” ” - $4.00 


Prince George 
Hotel 14 £ast 28°*S¢. 


; New York 16, N.Y:.' 
“Charles F. Rogers, Jrs~ —Manager 


Psalm 107:15, 16. Musical back- 


Psalm 107:17-20. Musical 


Psalm 107:21-22. Musical back- 


POCKET 


EDITION 


of The 


Che Upper Room 


October, Ravember, Weesmber, HAS 


96 Pages, 
314x414 Inches 


Che 


Medical Arts Building 


Upper Room 


Wore a quarterly circulation of over 
2,250,000 copies, The Upper Room is avail- 
able in three different formats, one of which 
is the popular Pocket Edition. In ordering 
the October-November-December issue—now 
ready for distribution—please state how many 
of the Pocket Edition you desire. The Upper 
Room, 10 or more copies to one address, 5 
cents per copy, postpaid. Single yearly sub- 
scriptions in U. S., Canada and Latin Ameri- 
ca, 30 cents, postpaid; four years, $1.00. 
Other countries, 40 cents; four years, $1.35. 


Order from 


Upper Room 


Nashville 3, Tennessee 


Solving Church 
School Problems 


By IRENE SMITH 
Answers present-day 
problems common to all 
church schools. Ap- 
proved for leadership 


training course. 


A TEXTBOOK FOR 
LEADERS OF CHURCH 
SCHOOLS 


Clothbound $1.25 
Paperbound 250 


Write for quantity rates 
At your Church Publishing House 


WARNER PRESS :: Anderson, Indiana 


ground, “The Doxology.” 

Fourtu Voice: Psalm 107:23-30. Musical 
background, “Eternal Father, Strong to 
Save.” 

Cuorus: Psalm 107:31, 32. Musical back- 
ground, “The Doxology.” 

Tirta Voice: Psalm 107:33-42. Musical 
background, “O Beautiful for Spacious 
Skies.” 

Cuorus: Psalm 107:43, 1. Musical back- 
ground, “The Doxology.” 

CLosinc Hymn: “Love Divine, All Loves 
Excelling.” 


October 28 
Tueme: Praise God for the Joy of Worship 
PreLtupE: “The Spacious Firmament on 


High” 

Catt to Worsuir: Psalm 100. 

Hymn: “Ye Servants: of God, Your Master 
Proclaim” 

LEADER: The experience of worship is a suc- 
cession of moods. These include exalta- 
tion, humility, and submission to the 
will of God. 

(If possible, set forth a “living picture” of 
“The Omnipresent” by Rosenkranz.7 The 
three figures may be interpreted as repre- 
senting the three moods of worship which 
have been indicated. The young people, cos- 
tumed for the “living picture,” should take 
their places immediately after the singing 
of the first hymn. They should hold the po- 
sitions of the figures in the picture during 
the introduction and the reading of the 
Scriptures. During the hymns they may 
stand at ease and reverently join in the 
singing. If the “living picture” is used, the 
leader should add: “In the painting, ‘The 
Omnipresent, by Rosenkrantz, three men 
stand on a mountain top beholding the 
handiwork of God. The first, with arms 
raised in exaltation, drinks in the inspira- 
tion of the occasion. The second bows his 
head in humility. The third kneels in sub- 
mission.” ) 

These three moods of worship are beau- 
tifully expressed in the Psalms. 

Let us praise God in exaltation of spirit. 
Reapine: Psalm 93 
Hymn: “Holy, Holy, Holy” 

LeapEeR: Let us praise God in humbleness 
of heart. 

Reapinc: Psalm 139:1-12, 17, 18, 23, 24 

Hymn: “Spirit of God, Descend upon My 
Heart.” 

Leaver: Let us praise God in the submis- 
sion of our lives to his will. 

Reapinc: Psalm 116:1-9, 12-19 

Hymn: “Just As I Am, Thine Own to Be” 

CiLostnc PRAYER: Psalm 67:1-2 


1 This picture may be found as copied by Laura D. 
Queal, ‘‘Three Men at Prayer’’ in Christ and the Fine 
Arts by Maus and in Art and Character by Bailey. 
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Graded Curriculum and General Program Materials 
Published from April 15 to July 15, 1945 


Is SPITE OF PAPER SHORTAGES the religious 
publishers continue to issue a wide variety of 
curriculum and program materials for every 
age group and on every topic of interest. The 
church schools of North America are remark- 
ably fortunate in being able to select from so 
many well prepared and attractive materials. 
These lists, published quarterly since De- 
cember, 1938, are prepared with the coopera- 
tion of the various editors and publishers. 


To Order Materials 


These materials should be ordered from 
your own denominational book store, or from 
the publishers indicated. Please mention the 
International Journal in placing such orders. 


I. Religious Education of Children 
A. Beginners 


Roorsacu, Rosemary K. My Home and 
Family. Nashville 2, and New York 1]l, 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1945. 92 p. $.50. 

This book endeavors to help children see 
that a home is a place where love, coopera- 
tion, mutual respect and understanding are 
present; to help them experience a sense of 
joy for their homes, and to connect this joy 
with God’s plan for families. It contains sug- 
gestions for ten sessions, resource materials, 
and helps for the teacher. 


B. Primaries 


CurIsTIAN GrowTH Series (of Sunday- 
school lessons). First Year, Fourth Quarter. 
Ella M. Osten. Unit A, “Bible Stories About 
God’s Helpers.” Unit B, “World Children 
for Jesus.” 13 Pupil’s Leaflets, $.12. Teach- 
er’s Guide, Our Primary Children, 64 p., $.20. 
Philadelphia 7, Columbus 15, and Rock 
Island, Christian Growth Press, 1945. 


McDonneL., Lots Eppy. Children of the 
Congo. Nashville 2, The Methodist Publish- 
ing House, 1945. 64 p. $.25. 

This is a missionary unit for primary 
children and contains suggestions for ten 
monthly meetings. It contains a complete 
and informative introduction, suggestions for 
the ten sessions, source materials, suggested 
games, information for the leader, and two 
songs. . fend ae 
C. Beginners, Primaries, Juniors 

You Are My Friends, If—. Philadelphia, 
The Board of Christian Education and Pub- 
lication, Evangelical and Reformed Church, 
1945. A worship service for Children’s Day. 
4p. 1%c. A guide for Children’s Day pres- 
entation. 16 p. 5c. 


D. Primaries, Juniors 
Thoughts of God for Boys and Girls in 
Autumn. Hartford 3, Connecticut Council 
of Churches, 1945. 64 p. $.15 a copy; 25 or 
more $.13 each, plus postage. Annual sub- 
scriptions received. 


Daily devotional readings for family use, 
pastoral calling, church schools, etc., with 
stories, poems, prayers, songs, and pictures 
for period from October 1 to December 2. 
God’s spirit is seen at work in fathers and 
mothers, boys and girls, ordinary workers of 
daily life, as well as in inventors and scien- 
tists and doctors. 


E. Juniors 
BetHany GRADED Lesson SERIES. 
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Third 


Year, Summer Quarter. Mabel A. Nieder- 
meyer, Unit VIII, Journeying in Palestine; 
Lucy King DeMoss, Unit IX, Growing Up. 
48 p. $.25. Activities Resource Materials 
Set, $.50. Teachers’ Quarterly, 112 p. $.35. 
St. Louis 3, Christian Board of Publication, 
1945. 


BETHANY GrADED LrEsson SertEs. Third 
Year, Fall Quarter, Elizabeth S. Whitehouse, 
Unit I, The Bible a Book for Everyday Liv- 
ing; Mabel Niedermeyer, Unit IJ, Our Church 
at Work at Home; Elizabeth F. Tibbals, Unit 
Ill, Christmas Through the Years. Bible 
Study Guide for Juniors, 48 p. Activities Re- 
source Materials set, $.50; Teacher’s Quar- 
terly, 144 p. $.35. St. Louis 3, Christian 
Board of Publication, 1945. 

CurisTIAN GrowTH SeErRIEs (of Sunday 
school lessons). First Year, Fourth Quarter, 
by Reba Shue Alexander. Unit A, Living in 
Our Country. Unit B, Living in Our Homes. 
Unit C, Living in Our Neighborhood. Unit 
D, Living Awhile at School. Pupil’s Study 
Book, 84 p., $.12. Teacher's Guide, 64 p., 
$.15. Philadelphia 7, Columbus 15, and Rock 
Island, Christian Growth Press, 1945. 


*GraADED Lesson Series. My Church and 
My Home, Junior Workbook Number 3, by 
Marion M. Brillinger and Muriel Beaton. 
Toronto 2B, Canada, United Church Pub- 
lishing House and Baptist Publications Com- 
mittee of Canada. Workbook, 32 p., $.16. 
The Teacher’s Guide, 64 p., $.25. 

Third in a series of twelve workbooks to be 
published quarterly covering a_ three-year 
course for juniors. Contains three units: 
The Church Where I Worship, The Church 
Reaches Out, and My Family. 


Grapep LEsson Series. Worship the Lord 
in the Beauty of Holiness, Junior Workbook 
Number 4, by Marion M. Brillinger. Toronto 
2B, Canada, United Church Publishing 
House and Baptist Publications Committee 
of Canada. Workbook, 32 p., $.16. The Teach- 
er’s Guide, 64 p., $.25. 

Fourth in a series of twelve workbooks to 
be published quarterly covering a three-year 
course for juniors. Contains three units: 
Early Hebrew Worship of God, Worshipping 
God in Jesus’ Time, and When We Worship. 


Macnuson, Mitprep A. Making Friends 
in Africa. New York 11, and Nashville 2, 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1945. 64 p. $.25. 

A unit of work for two monthly meetings 
in sessions additional to the regular church 
school hour. It gives detailed help in use of 
Missionary Education Movement and other 
materials on Africa and describes the work 
of the Methodist Church in Africa. 


F. Juniors, Intermediates 


Faus, Sopu1a Lyon. Jesus: The Carpen- 
ter’s Son. Illustrations by Cyrus LeRoy Bald- 
ridge. Boston, The Beacon Press, 1945. 160 
p. $2.00. 

A fictionized story of Jesus beginning with 
his boyhood and ending with the Crucifixion. 
Based on Gospels and on careful study of 
historical background, it stresses the charm 
and kindliness of Jesus’ personality. 


*Published during an earlier period. 


Il. Religious Education of Young 
People 


A. Intermediates 
CuristiAN GrowTH SERIES (of Sunday 
school lessons.) First Year, Fourth Quarter, 
by Helen E. Pfatteicher. Unit A, The Life 
and Times of God’s People. Unit B., The 
Poetry of the Bible. Pupil’s Study Book, 68 
p., $.12. Teacher’s Guide, 64 p., $.15. Phila- 
delphia 7, Columbus 15, and Rock Island, 

Christian Growth Press, 1945. 


KirKPATRICK, Lots. Methodists at Work in 
Africa. Nashville 2, The Methodist Publish- 
ing House. 31 p. $.15. 

A source book for intermediates using 
More About Africa, by Helen E. Baker, ar- 
ranged for seven sessions. It deals briefly 
with what Methodists have achieved in win- 
ning Africa for Christ. Much of the story is 
contained in personal letters of missionaries. 

Macuen, Louise B. The Prophets Dis- 
cover God. Philadelphia 2, Friends Central 
Bureau, 1945. 64 p. $.15. 

Pupil’s text with suggestions for teachers, 
covering twenty sessions, on the contribu- 
tions of the Hebrew religious leaders. 

McALuisTeR, Lester G. Our Church at 
Work Around the World. St. Louis 3, Chris- 
tian Board of Publication, 1945. 32 p. $.25. 

Pupil’s workbook, with suggestions to 
teachers, regarding world missionary work of 
the Disciples of Christ. 


Stronc, Dorotuy. Finding God. New 
York, Nashville, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
1945. 48 p. $.15. 

A book of devotions for boys and girls. 
Prepared for daily use during any portion of 
the year. 


B. Seniors 

HenperuitE, RacHet. Exploring the Old 
Testament. Richmond, John Knox Press, 
1945. 88 p. $.75. 

Guide sheets for study of the Old Testa- 
ment in high school classes in Bible. Con- 
tains eleven units for 72 sessions, and sug- 
gestions for individual projects. 


MILLER, Ranpotpn Crump. The Challenge 
of the Church. Louisville, Kentucky, The 
Cloister Press, 1945. Student's Book, 71 p., 
$.80. Leader's Manual, 78 p. $.90. 

A course on the work of the Church in 
thirty-four sessions covering eight units: The 
Church and the Crises of Life; How the 
Church Came to Be; The Church’s Faith; 
Prayer and Worship; What Is the Church 
Doing? How Wide is the Church? How Do 
We Live with the Church? What Then Is 
the Church? Prepared primarily for use in 
Episcopal church schools but usable by 
others. 

C. Seniors, Young People 

Upton, Maup. Suggestions and Program 
Suggestions for Youth on “The Church 
Among Uprooted Americans.” New York, 
Friendship Press, 1945. 24 p. Paper, $.25. 

For use with Christianity Where You Live, 
by Kenneth Underwood. 


Ill. Religious Education of Young 
People 
A. Young People 
Branscoms, Harvie. The Making of the 
New Testament. Nashville and New York, 
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NEW AIDS TO BIBLE STUDY 


in Sunday Schools, Weekday Religious Classes, Clubs, Camps, Homes 


LIGHT ON OUR PATH 


by Mildred C. Luckhardt 


Le Old Testament in story form, easy for boys and girls to understand 


and fascinating to read. 


Prepared as a church school course for grades above the fourth, this book 
also serves as interesting supplementary material for any Bible study group 
and as entertaining leisure-time reading. Illustrated with spirited drawings 


by Robert A. Cameron. 


$2.50 


Guide to Old Testament Study 


Study outline for leaders to use with the story volume Light on Our 


Path. 


use has already proved their value as teaching material and demonstrated 


their interest for pupils. 


NEWS FROM NORTH OF THE NILE 


by Paul Harris, Jr. 


B Y arousing the curiosity of new readers this strikingly different book en- 


courages extensive reading of the Bible. 


Church school teachers, pastors, 


Different portions of the Scriptures are introduced by simulated news- 


paper clippings from an imagined contemporary Alexandria Times. 
for Discoverers” tell the reader what to look for. 


“Hints 
The author describes the 


various books and gives their origin; tells how the total Bible came to be; 
recounts Hebrew history; and includes much interesting information which 
makes the past come vividly alive for this news-conscious generation. $1.50 


“An arresting contribution in the field of religious books . . 


. makes the 


drama of the Bible as vibrant and startling as the morning newspaper.” 
GUY EMERY SHIPLER, The Churchman. 


347 Madisen Ave. 


McCormick Theological Seminary 


announces 
a home study course 


THE TEACHING EVANGELIST 
by 


Norman E. Richardson 


12 study units, each a separate 16-page 
booklet, Also, a 32-page leader’s guide. 


Certificate of recognition issued without 
charge by the Seminary to all ministers 
who teach this course. 


Accredited as a standard teacher-train- 
ing text, second series, No. 140.1B. 


The 12 booklets for teachers with loose- 
leaf binder, $2.40. Leader’s guide, 35c 
extra. Postpaid. Money should accompany 
order. 


Address 


McCormick Extension Service 


2330 North Halsted Street 


Chicago 14, Illinois 
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ASSOCIATION PRESS 


Paper $1.50 
These two books together provide a curriculum covering forty weeks. Actual 
and parents will be quick to put it to use, recognizing the stimuli that 
modern young people respond to. 
VBP PB PBF PSB PBL LBL PBL LUBILUGIIU SS 
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Ahingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1915. 32 p. $.20. 

A survey of the way in which the various 
sections of the New Testament were written 
and later incorporated into the canon, with 


special attention to each of the Gospels. An 
elective unit. 


Christian Youth Preparing for Marriage 
and Home Life. Chicago 1, International 
Council of Religious Education, 1945, 24 p. 
$.25. 

A manual to help in planning cooperative 
action among Christian youth groups in local 
communities and in states or provinces. One 
of the Youth Action Guides of the United 
Christian Youth Movement. 


Lesuiz, Ermer Aw.The Origins of the Old 
Testament. Nashville 2, Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press, 1945. 32 p. $.20. 

A survey of the literary remains of pre- 
Bible times with special attention to oral 
tradition, and to sources lost except as frag- 
ments have been preserved in biblical litera- 
ture. Continues with the process by which 
the law was developed, the sources of the 
historical narratives, the preaching of the 
prophets, and the religious poetry and wis- 
dom literature of the Hebrews. ‘An elective 
unit. 


B. Young People, Adult 


Humbert, Harotp F. Christ Across the 
Centuries. St. Louis 3, Christian Board of 
Publication, 1945. 104 p. $.40. 


A thirteen-session course for older young 
people and adults. Consideration of the in- 
fluence Christ has had on the lives of men 
throughout the centuries, as shown in art, 
music, literature, and history. 


IV. Religious Education of Adults 


Buttock, Henry-M. The Divine Father- 
hood. New York and Nashville, Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1945. 63 p. $.25. 

What God’s fatherhood means to us. Old 
Testament conceptions, teaching of Jesus 
about God’s fatherhood and man’s sanship, 
resistance to his teaching, brotherhood in the 
early ehurch, and brotherhood today. 

Fetton, Ratpw A. Man’s Use of God's 
Earth. Nashville 2, and New York 11, Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, 1945. 15 p. $.10. 

An adult study course arranged for four 
sessions. The aim is to create religious atti- 
tudes toward the earth, its products, its care, 
and those who use it. 

FLEMING, DanieL JoHnson. Bringing Our 
World Together. New York, Charles Serib- 
ner’s Sons, 1945. 155 p. $2.00. 

A study in world community, as demon- 
strated by history, culture, ethics and the 
origin of races. Contains a list of questions 
for study of each section together with sug- 
gested further readings. 

The Home of Our Dreams. A service of 
worship for The Festival of the Christian 
Home. 4 p. $0.14. Leader’s Guide for the 
Festival of the Christian Home. 2 p. $.02. 
Philadelphia, The Board of Christian Educa- 
tion and Publication, Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church, 1945. 


Lirrte, Gance. This Freedom. Philadel- 
phia 7, Westminster Press, 1945. 24 p. $.25. 

Course on the Epistle of Paul to the Gala- 
tians. Unit complete in itself but comple- 
ments two previous similar studies in the 
“Learning for Life” series on Ephesians and 
Philippians respectively. 

Smitu, Roy L. Paul Writes Scripture in 
Prison. “Know Your Bible Series” Study No. 
9. New York and Nashville, Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press, 1945. 64 p. $.25. 

The Pauline letters sometimes called the 
Prison Epistles—Colossians, Philemon, Phil- 
ippians, and Ephesians—in historical settings 
whose modern parallels make the scriptural 
teaching vivid. Question and answer form. 

Smiru, Roy L. Three Letters and Fwe 
Tracts. “Know Your Bible Series” Study No. 
10. New York and Nashville, Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1945. 63 p. $.25. 

The “Pastoral Epistles’—I and II Timothy 
and Titus—and five treatises—James, I and 
Il Peter, Jude, and Hebrews. Background, 
teaching, purpose, presented in question and 
answer form. 

Smitu, Roy L. The John Books. “Know 
Your Bible Series” Study No. 11. New York 
and Nashville, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
1945. 64 p. $.25. 

Five books associated with the name of 
John—The Fourth Gospel, I, II, III John, and 
Revelation—with contrasts opening up the 
fruits of research. Question and answer form, 

Wetts, Cuartes A. A Veteran Came Home 
Today. Wlustrated. New York, Friendship 
Press, 1945. 23 p. $.10. 

The world church as seen through the eyes 
of a returned veteran, and the opportunities 
which await him and his church. 


V. General 


Picture Map of Africa. Approximately 36 
x 48 inches. Also Insert Sheet. New York, 
(Continued on page 39) 
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Why Do They Behave That Way? 


(Continued from page 6) In Your Christian Education Program 
tion. But if we can understand him and help his parents 
to comprehend his needs, then Lenny may become capa- Do You Want 
ble of real moral choices. Occasionally this does not : 
work. Some Lennies do have to be kept out of church a course that is 
school. But no judgment which keeps them out is moral centered’ in the. Bible? 
if there has not first been a real effort to understand pee gar ro eecnucls interests and needs? 


evangelical in approach? 
up-to-date in method? 


and help. 

But why should church school workers bother about 
the Lennies? There aren’t many of them, some one says; 
and anyhow, the teacher’s job is dealing with normal chil- 


comprehensive in sweep? 
rich in story and other material? 
well organized from year to year? 


dren, not with problem cases. For one thing there is appropriate for interdenominational use? 

a story somewhere about the shepherd paying quite a lot 

of attention to one sheep which got lost while ninety-nine Then You Want 

of them were doing fine. But still more important, it is “a gold mine for the resourceful teacher’’ 


not fair to consider Lenny a “problem case.” It is true 
his behavior is a bit extreme. But the normal process of THE CHILD AND THE BOOK 
growth involves periods of difficulty in the life of every 
child, and most children act like Lenny once in a while. 
Because these periods provide the chief opportunity for Four Manuals and Supplement—$5.00 per set. 


the child to learn, or not to learn, how to deal with his Single volume, $1.25; Supplement (lists of Refer- 


“ : : 0 : ence Books, etc.) 75 cents. 
emotions, they are of crucial importance in his develop- Li aR nt Ay Ph an GaP 


By Agnes Junkin Peery and Emily J. Werner 


ment. If religion is concerned with life, it can scarcely oe ee oe Vn Ge athe Bible 

be indifferent to emotions. For Twelve-Year-Olds: What Christ Means 
Church school is not a clinic, and we would not have to the Present-day World 

it so. But the more teachers can learn to understand the For Thirteen-Year-Olds: The Christian Citizen 


children—not merely in general but in particular, not 
merely when everything is going smoothy but also when 


Island Workshop Press 


Uh es is 5; 
it isn’t—the fewer clinics we may need. And this under- A70 West 24th Street New York 11, N. Y. 
standing can be taught and learned. 


enjoy ther NAISUAL AIDS” 


An enthusiastic teacher writes: ‘‘The Hy-Flect Glass Beaded 
surface of our Radiant Screen makes a remarkable difference 
in our projected pictures. Colors are so much more brilliant. 
Black and whites show much greater contrast. Our student 
interest in our visual aids has visibly increased — now that 
we have discarded our make-shift screen .. .”’ 


This is typical of letters we receive daily from leaders in visual 
education—and explains why Radiant Screens are favorites in 


The Radiant Screen hereillus« thousands of classrooms and auditoriums all over the country. 
trated is Model DS—portable, 
sturdy, compact, easily set 


up, quickly adjustable. 


The Radiant Line includes 
a complete range of wall, 
ceiling and table models 

in sizes 22” x 30” to 
20 feet by 20 feet 
and larger. 


Send for FREE 
Book on Projection 


Mail coupon today for FREE copy 
of 32 page illustrated book, “The 
Secrets of Good Projection,’’ written 
by experienced projectionist. Gives 
complete information on getting best 
projection results under all condi- 
tions—including important informa- 
tion on screen sizes, lens sizes, pro- 
jection distances and many other 
useful facts. Also for free circular 
giving specifications, prices, etc. of 
Radiant Screens for all purposes. 


NNT ee 


RADIANT Ul pe. alo uderreg. talaga eae 


BETTER SCREENS FOR BETTER PROJECTION if Raae ON ee me kcinido ss tiere 


WALL & 


CEILING TYPE WALL TYPE 


——_— 


cturing Corporation 
| 


_—— 


Radiant Manufa 
1184 W. Superior St., 


. Without obligat! 
Gentlemen: Seiad inonk: The 


howing complete line 


Chicago 22, Ill. 


copy of 
i lease send me free copy OF 
The MSecrets of Good Projection. 

of Radiant Screens. 
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New Books 


The Church and the Returning Soldier 


By Roy A. Burkhart. New York, Harper 
and Brothers, 1945. 204 p. $2.00. 


Dr. Burkhart is confronted by the need of 
serving the returning soldier with an instru- 
ment of the Kingdom of God which was none 
too effective before the war and, generally 
speaking, is even more ill equipped to meet 
the changing circumstances of the future. He 
has handled the problem in the only way it 
can be handled. If the church is to reach the 
returning service personnel there must be a 
more effective program based upon a clear 
conception of the spirit and meaning of the 
Christian gospel. 

The discussion of the spirit, outlook, and 
needs of the returning service people is sound. 
The suggestions made for serving them and 
their families are practical and will prove 
very helpful to the average church. The in- 
sights of Part Three in particular will be un- 
usually rewarding to those responsible for 
developing the program of a local church. 

His discussion of “The Revitalized Church” 
is excellent. One wishes that Dr. Burkhart 
could have taken more space to show the 
wasteful ineffectiveness which results from 
overlapping and competition among churches 
in local communities, but such a discussion 
would haye confused the true purpose of his 
book. 

The Church and the Returning Soldier is 
a needed book. It is both practical and pro- 
phetic. It carries a challenge for the local 
church and a warning for the Protestant 
church as a whole that it cannot afford to 
ignore. There is present in its pages, too, 
the spirit of the great church which Dr. Burk- 
hart leads, a spirit of devotion to the service 
of human need in the name of Christ. 

I. K. B. 


Good-by to G. I. 
How To Be a Successful Civilian 


By Maxwell Droke. New York, Abdingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1945. 124 p. $1.00. 


Perhaps this reviewer’s most significant 
comment on this important volume is his 
strong recommendation to his own church 
that it be presented to every one of its service 
personnel immediately on his discharge. 
Written in popular, catchy vein by a World 
War I veteran, it faces adjustment to civilian 
life from the inside. Changes both in the 
G. I. and in the community to which he re- 
turns are recognized, emphasized and _ inter- 
preted. The conflict between desire to leave 
military life and yet to avoid the responsibili- 
ties of civilian status is very well interpreted. 
Adjustments to home and family, wife or 
sweetheart, education or vocation, and to the 
physical and other handicaps many veterans 
have are candidly and symphathetically faced. 
There is wholesome recognition of the impor- 
tance of religion in the soldier’s life and the 
large place which his minister and church 
may have in his civilian experience. 

H.C. M. 


The Jehovah's Witnesses 


By Herbert Hewitt Stroup. New York, Co- 
lumbia University Press, 1945. 180 p. $2.50. 
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Many Journal readers tend to dismiss Jeho- 
vah’s Witnesses from the mind for the two 
very good reasons that they strongly disap- 
prove of both the ideas and the methods of 
this group. But these devoted people cannot 
be completely dismissed since they have 
something to say to Protestantism. It is not 
what they think they are saying, but some- 
thing more important. In some way the 
preaching and teaching of our churches have 
failed to sense and meet a deep need of many 
folk that this movement has sensed and met. 
In addition, the Witnesses have flung a prob- 
lem of civil liberties into our midst that has 
made the Supreme Court work over-time. 

This book is the result of careful study of 
the movement, including its history, leaders, 
beliefs, practices, and attitudes. It is an-au- 
thoritative document and a valuable source 
of information. 

P.R. H. 


Therefore Stand 


By Wilbur M. Smith. Boston, W. A. Wilde 
Company, 1945. 614 p. $3.00. 


This book is described as “a plea for a 
vigorous apologetic in this critical hour of 
the Christian faith.” That the hour is critical, 
no one would deny. And one will not read 
long before he discovers that this book is 
more than a plea for a vigorous apologetic, 
it is itself a substantial and forthright pres- 
entation of Fundamentalist Christianity. 

Written by a member of the Department of 
English Bible in Moody Bible Institute, the 
book evidences the deep concern of one who 
sees evangelical Christianity hard pressed by 
the forces of materialism, unbelief, and pa- 
ganism. 

The more thoughtful among the conserva- 
tives and the Fundamentalists will enjoy this 
book for it displays a wide acquaintance with 
liberal religious writing, and on that basis, 
rejects decisively liberal Christianity. 

Liberals and radicals should read it as a 
wholesome corrective to some of the more 
bizarre conclusions which have been advanced 
as the reasoned opinions of progressive schol- 
arship. 

The book has its faults. It is longer than 
it needed to be. Careless and inaccurate 
charges are recklessly tossed about. 

At times shrewd analyses are made of our 
present religious predicament. But the way 
out pointed to by Dr. Smith, while attractive 
to many earnest Christian people, will be im- 
possible for many others, equally concerned 
with Dr. Smith to stand clad in the whole 
armor of God. 

G. E. K. 


Seventy Times Seven 


By Rufus D. Bowman. 
Brethren Publishing House, 
$1.50. 


Matthew 18:22 with its theme of unlimited 
forgiveness, provides the title for this book. 
The peace theory and practice of one of the 
historic peace churches provides the back- 
ground. The book is a source book for Breth- 
ren youth and adult classes and discussion 
groups. It deals with the position of the 


Elgin, Illinois, 
1945. 158 p. 


church with regard to war, the Biblical basis 
of peace, the techniques of non-violence, and 
a positive approach to living and teaching 
peace. There are thirteen chapters, with sug- 
gestions for study and questions for discus- 
sion. 

This study course grows out of Dr. Bow- 
man’s recent book The Church of the Breth- 
ren and War and draws on that important 
work for much of its content. Though in- 
tended for denominational use primarily, the 
book is of value to any group considering the 
Christian bases of peace. 

H. J. S. 


The Church's Battle for Europe’s Soul 


By A. Livingston Warnshuis. New York 
10, American Committee for the World Coun- 
cil of Churches, 1945. 35 p. $.25. 


This is the intensely interesting report of 
Dr. Warnshuis’s trip to London, Paris and 
Switzerland in November and December 1944, 
as an emissary of the Christians of America 
to the Christians of war-torn lands of Europe. 
It is an authentic statement of conditions 
among European Christians just before VE- 
Day. The author pleads for a cooperative 
approach, through the World Council of 
Churches, to the task of helping revitalized 
European churches to build upon the funda- 
mental Christian truths bared by the tragic 
experiences of the war years. It will be very 
valuable in presenting the task of reconstruc- 
tion to the churches of this country with its 
compelling picture of needs and its carefully 
worked out plan for channeling help. 

M. T. 


The Will of God 


By Leslie D. Weatherhead. Nashville, 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1945. 55 p. $.75. 


How can we rationalize the tragic events of 
our day — personally and collectively — with 
the will of God? What does God have to 
do with them? In a series of five sermons, 
Leslie Weatherhead presents in a concise, 
practical and illustrative way a realistic defi- 
nition of this basic religious concept. He 
suggests three aspects of the will of God 
which need always be kept in mind, lest we 
fail to distinguish adequately between them. 
(1) God has an ideal plan for man and the 
world (the intentional will). But life is less 
than ideal and (2) consequently even within 
the circumstances existing the will of God 
can still be recognized and done (the circum- 
stantial will.) Even so (3) God’s purposes 
will finally be realized (ultimate will). If we 
can relate life to these three aspects of the 
will of God and not get them confused or 
mixed, then out of whatever events life pre- 
sents we can discern this will and discover 
a peace within that will be based on faith in 
being on the right track, shared responsi- 
bility with God and an inner poise. 

C.- Gs 


The Story of the Christian Year 


By George M. Gibson. Nashville, Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, 1945. 238 p. $2.50. 


Most Protestants, including ministers, are 
only vaguely aware of the significance of the 
Christian Year, the days and seasons which 
have traditionally been celebrated in the 


International Journal of Religious Education 


Harold 
Wilke 


This is a lively, down-to-earth 
book about the war-wounded, 
written from the Christian point 
of view. Pastors, parents and 
friends of servicemen who are 
physically disabled or mentally 
ill will find it a readable, prac- 
tical and inspiring guide. The 
author, born without arms, writes 
from long experience in dealing 
successfully with a handicap. 


$1.50 at your bookstore 
Published by 


The Christian Education Press 


Evangelical and Reformed Church 


Philadelphia St. Louis 


church. Many leaders, however, are bewil- 
dered by the multiplicity of “special days” 
and feel the need for some basic pattern into 
which all the complex aspects of the Chris- 
tian Gospel and the Christian life, with its 
social outreach, can be fitted. Dr. Gibson has 
rendered valuable service in this book in 
clearing the way for such an unified approach. 
With scholarly condensation he has described 
the festivals of the Jewish ceremonial year, 
Roman and other pagan customs, and has 
shown how many of these were taken over 
into the liturgy of the developing Christian 
Church. There follows a brief account of the 
changing emphases on various celebrations 
with the coming of Protestantism and the 
later introduction of Puritanism. He gives 
special attention to the attitudes of American 
Protestantism concerning church festivals. 
While not recommending that Protestantism 
restore in full the Church Year, he demon- 
strates on the basis of experience in his own 
church ‘ithe values of a liberal use of the 
Christian Year as a guide to worship. 

Of especial interest is the detailed list of 
all the Sundays of the year, showing their 
meaning for various religious groups, the 
appropriate Bible readings, and the colors to 
be used. There is also a valuable calendar of 
fixed dates. Numerous drawings by the au- 
thor add to the attractiveness of the book. 

This book will be of great interest to min- 
isters and worship leaders. It offers an excit- 
ing challenge to experimentation in enriching 
worship through recognition of both historic 
and present day connotations of each day in 
its time. 

L. W. 
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Announcing Something New and Different 


ALL ABOARD 
FOR ADVENTURE 


A novel series of twelve phonograph recordings 
for junior and junior high school age 

It is a thrilling series of dramatizations which introduces 
an intrepid band of adventurers as bold, as daring, as cour- 
ageous, as worthy of hero worship as any knight-errant who 
has ever stirred childish imagination,—Christian mission- 
aries in the Orient and the Pacific Isles in wartime. These 
true adventure stories are written by expert script writers and 
acted by professionals. Wherever possible, the missionary 
whose story is dramatized appears in the cast. 


These recordings can be used in a variety of in- 
teresting and valuable ways for better teaching in 
class sessions, worship programs and assembly pe- 
riods in Sunday, Vacation, and Weekday Schools 
of Religious Education. Here too is something 
new and different for the basis of discussions for 


junior-high Sunday evening meetings. 
_ What to Order 
All Aboard for Adventure (The set of 12 pho- 


nograph records) 


plus transportation 


Leader’s Guide for Use with All Aboard for 
Adventure (One copy free with every set of re- 


cordings) 


-10 each 


The Adventure Log (An attractive picture story 


book for boys and girls) In quantities of twelve or more. 


On orders for under twelve 


-12 each 
-20 each 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


14 Beacon St. 
Boston 8, Mass. 


Bible Music 


By Lulu Rumsey Wiley. New York, The 
Paebar Company, 1945. 218 p. $3.00. 


Bible Music is a valuable addition to the 
library of the pastor, the director of religious 
education, the organist, choir director and all 
interested laymen. It is rich and abundant in 
detail and would be best used as a resource 
book for any person desiring information 
regarding Bible songs, instruments, choral 
groups, music terms, dancing, psalms and 
minstrelsy in the Bible. The author is a 
scholar, listing minute facts of information 
which would probably not appeal to the 
average reader. The first part of the book 
lists every reference to music and rhythm in 
the Bible. The rest of the book deals with 


123 S. Ludlow St. 
Dayton 2, Ohio 


19 S. LaSalle St. 
Chieago 3, Ill. 


dancing, women’s participation, psalms, songs, 
singing, music terms in the titles of the 
psalms and the values of music in all the 
great events of life. 

M. T. S. 


Gates of Beauty: A Book of Daily 
Devotions for Youth 


Philadelphia, The Christian Education 
Press, 1945. 384 p. $.75. Quantity prices. 


Gates of Beauty contains a year of daily de- 
votion for young people, based upon twelve 
great hymns, one for each month. The hymns 
supply the mood and the major ideas rather 
than the texts of the daily devotions. 

The daily meditations, unlike many such 
guides for the worship of young people, are 
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Religious Book Club 
Selection 


Bringing 
Our World 
Together 


A Study In 
World Community 


by 
DANIEL JOHNSON 
FLEMING 


A timely book . . . not only for 
the many groups now studying 
the important topic of world- 
community, but also for the gen- 
eral reader interested in the 
past, present, and future of the 
unity of mankind. $2.00. 


“For those who still ask 
‘why send missionaries?’ 
here’s why.’’—Christian 

Century 


They Found 
The Church 
There 


by 
HENRY P. 
VAN DUSEN 


“A perfectly fascinating account 
of the way in which our armed 
forces, chiefly in the Southwest 
Pacific, have discovered Chris- 
tian missions.'"—Witness $1.75 
at bookstores. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


E. Stanley Jones 


ABUNDANT LIVING 


Not just a book—a religious experience 


This is more than a book of inspiration—it is a 
guide to an experience in Christian growth. It will 
help you in mind, in body, and in spirit. Just a few 
minutes each day are needed to study the scrip- 
ture passage, the meditation, and the prayer, but 
you will not easily forget the message. 


“A mere reader is practically an on- 
looker; the book wants participants. 
Pondered as earnestly as Dr. Jones 
has written it, the book is a manual 
in the development of the Christian 
Life.”—The New Christianity. 


“But one should speak of the user 
rather than the reader, for such a 
book as this is not merely to be read, 
though it reads well, but to be 
chewed and_inwardly digested.”—The 
Christian Century, 


The author, E. Stanley Jones, has 
made a mighty impact on Chris- 


tianity. 


Millions 


of Americans 


know who he is. Use ABUNDANT 


LIVING to learn the secret of his 
. power. Nearly a half million copies 
are now used in class discussions, 


study groups, and, most important 
of all, in personal and family de- 


votions. 


Convenient Pocket Size 


ey ie os 


well filled with the great theological ideas. 
Many of thse meditations will take some real 
pondering to prod their depths. The central 
idea is developed in an excellent way and 
with interesting illustration. This book can 
be of real aid in the development of the 
prayer life of young people. 
I. K. B. 


The Faith and Program of a Church 


Columbus 8, Ohio, The First Community 
Church, 1945. 36 p. $.25. 


This little volume could be studied profit- 
ably by every pastor and by church leaders 
everywhere. In it will be found a part of the 
reason why the First Community Church of 
Columbus has become so widely known. Here 
one will find the sense of direction, the lib- 
eral yet positive and dynamic faith, and the 
evidence of that faith in intelligent action, 
which characterizes this large congregation. 
Community Church is much more than an 
institution, well organized and administered, 
with many activities. It is a spiritually-alive 
community of people of all ages, living in a 
state of dynamic inter-action. It is the com- 
mon life in well-directed motion, something 
significant happening to the lives and to the 
souls of many persons. Out of this process, 
which can be “felt” but never very adequately 
described, has come this excellent statement 
of “faith and program,” hammered out by 
experience and bearing the evidence of being 
a group document in which not a minister 
and his staff but a congregation has stated 
its reason for being. 

Hy J,.S: 


Abingdon-Cokesbury Press 
Nashville 2, Tenn. 


Additional Books Received 

Courace Has Eyes. Another “Samson” 
story. By Trumbull Reed. Philadelphia, 
Westminster Press, 1945. 272 p. $2.00. A 
sequel to Bright Midnight, telling of the busi- 
ness difficulties and marital adjustments of 
Sam Day and his bride. 

*GreatT WRITERS AS INTERPRETERS OF RE- 
LiGion. By Edwin Mims. New York and 
Nashville, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1945. 
176 p. $1.50. 

His Terriste Swirt Sworp. By Norman 
Maclean. New York, Christian Council on 
Palestine, 1945. 126 p. , 

Lire In THE CHurcH. By Du Bose Murphy. 
Louisville, Kentucky, The Cloister Press, 
1945. 125 p. $.75. 

*Puerto Rico. Unsolved Problem. By 
Earl S. Garver and Ernest B. Fincher. Elgin, 
Illinois, The Elgin Press, 1945. 110 p. $1.00. 

Quaker Mepirations. Number 3. Rich- 
mond, Indiana, Friends Publication Board, 
1945. 98 p. $.35. Third in a series of medi- 
tations for youth and adults, individually or 
in family and other groups. 

*ReLicious Liperty. An Inquiry. By M. 
Searle Bates. New York, International Mis- 
sionary Council, 1945. 604 p. $3.50. 

*SEVENTY TIME SEVEN. By Rufus D. Bow- 
man. Elgin, [llinois, Brethren Publishing 
House, 1945. 158 p. $1.50. 

THE Two-Epcep Sworp. By Norman F: 
Langford, Philadelphia, The Westminster 
Press, 1945. 194 p. $2.00. Sermons of the 
Bible expository type, in subject loosely par- 
allel to the concluding phrases of the Apos- 
tles’ Creed. 

*TuEe WILL or Gop ror THESE Days. By 
Kirby Page. La Habra, California, 1945. 
166 p. $1.00. 


*To be reviewed. 
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What's Happening 


Denominational 
News 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. The Parish and 
Church School Board of the United Lutheran 
Church in America announces the addition 
of two members to its staff. 

Rev. Witiiam S. Avery, pastor of Augs- 
burg Lutheran Church of Detroit, has ac- 
cepted the position of associate secretary in 
charge of enlistment. He will have as his 
specific job the raising of the enrollment 
of the Sunday schools of the church to one 
million by 1950. Pastor Avery comes to his 
work after a fine example of enlistment in his 
own congregation during the past six years. 

On August first Miss ELEANOR STELZNER 
of Philadelphia became the associate secre- 
tary in charge of children’s work. She fills 
the position left vacant by the resignation 
of Mrs. Maser S. FENNER. Miss Stelzner’s 
most recent activities covered teaching in the 
Lankenau School for Girls in Philadelphia 
and service in the Willow Run, Michigan, 
project. 


CHICAGO, Ill. Rev. Cuester T. R. YATEs, 
pastor of the North Park United Presbyterian 
Church of Buffalo, has been elected associate 
secretary of the Board of Christian Education 
of the United Presbyterian Church. 


KANSAS CITY, Mo. Dr. J. GLenn Goutp, 
Editor-in-Chief for the Department of Church 
Schools of the Church of the Nazarene, has 
announced his resignation from this position 
as of August first. His successor has not 
yet been named. Rev. Roy E. Swim contin- 
ues as Associate Editor. 


DAYTON, Ohio. Mr. Lawrence L. Hurr- 
MAN has been elected Manager of the Otter- 
bein Press, Dayton, Ohio, succeeding Dr. J. 
B. Sowers. This is the Press of the United 
Brethren in Christ. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind. Miss Mareta 
Smoor of Norman, Oklahoma, has been 
elected as director of young people’s work 
in the department of missionary education of 
the United Christian Missionary Society, suc- 
ceeding Lester McAtutster who has been 
transferred to the department of religious 
education. Miss Smoot is expected to take 
up her duties some time during the summer. 

Mr. Ear SALADEN, pastor of the Christian 
Church, Hamilton, Montana, has been elected 
to the joint position of director of religious 
education in Montana and secretary of the 
state missionary society. He is a graduate 
of Phillips University and has had seven 
years’ experience in public school work in 
addition to several years in the ministry. 

Mr. Carrot B. Fircu of Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, is the new office manager of the 
United Christian Missionary Society, suc- 
ceeding H. B. Holloway, who has been called 
to head the new department of lay activities 
after twenty-five years in the position of office 
manager. Mr. Fitch assumed his new duties 
July 1. 
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Revised New Testament 
to be Published Soon 


Excerpts from an AP dispatch, dated July 14, 1945 
by George A. Mackie 


NEW HAVEN, Conn. A task begun in 
1930 soon will make available to the public 
a New Testament, prepared by a group of 
scholars who sought to translate the Bible 
into clear, straightforward English and yet 
retain the majesty and grandeur of the 334 
year old King James Version. It will be 
known as the Revised Standard Version of 
the New Testament. The enthusiasm shown 
by Dean Luther A. Weigle of the Yale Uni- 
versity Divinity School, chairman of the re- 
vision committee, as he discussed the project 
is evidence of the scholars’ confidence that 
they have achieved their goal. 

The New Testament will be published 
this fall. Work by other scholars on an Old 
Testament is 60 per cent complete and should 
be finished by 1949. The Bible then avail- 
able will be a revision of the American 
Standard Version. 

What has been produced is a Testament, 
still the masterpiece of literature which the 
King James Version is recognized to be, but 
with all obsolete forms of expression, cir- 
cumlocation and inverted phrases translated 
into the language of today. 

But it is not a new Bible nor, as Dean 
Weigle emphasizes, is it a “slang Bible” or 
merely a Bible “of current phrases.” “This 
version,” says Dean Weigle, “will enable the 
reader of today to get the meaning of the 
Scriptures in straightforward language that 
will be more understandable to him, and 
undoubtedly will result in even more wide- 
spread reading of the Bible.” 

The Yale scholar has no expectation that 
the new version will supplant the King 
James Bible, “which always will stand as one 


of the great examples of English literature 


They Like It 


The Journal Circulation Department 
passed on these excerpts from letters: 

Wisconsin—‘T use the Journal in my 
leadership training class by having the 
pupils read articles for report to class.” 

Chicago—‘We take the Journal for our 
staff. I have been using it for ten years 
and would not be without it.” 

New Zealand—“T write to express to you 
my own appreciation and that of our Sun- 
day School Union for the quality and in- 
spirational value of your paper. For many 
years now, your paper has proved to us the 
inspiration of a great deal of our methods 
and work. I appreciate your continued 
championing of the cause of Christian edu- 
cation. I have your February issue and its 
stress on ‘the growing edge’ prompts me 
to write.” ; 


in the period immediately following the 
Reformation and as a book which has greater 
significance than any other for the deyelop- 
ment of modern life.” 

Dean Weigle also expressed the belief that 
it will be well to keep the American Standard 
Version in print because it is a good inter- 
linear translation of the Greek text. That, 
however, was one of the troubles with the 
American Standard Version. It was an al- 
most literal translation from the Greek and 
the translators, instructed to adhere to the 
style of the King James Version, outdid them- 
selves with the result that, in some instances, 
they were even more Elizabethan than the 
men whose style they followed. 

Another reason for dissatisfaction, Dean 
Weigle explains, was that in the years fol- 
lowing publication, newly discovered New 
Testament manuscripts came to light, and, 
more important, there was unearthed in Egypt 
a large amount of Greek papyrus of relatively 
trivial content but which shed light on the 
language in which the New Testament was 
written. 

The greatest change in the new version, 
Dean Weigle says, is the elimination of the 
Elizabethan atmosphere. Except in the lan- 
guage of prayer addressed to God, the word, 
“Thee,” “Thou,” “Thy,” and “Thine” have 
become “you,” and “yours,” verb endings like 
“edst,” “est,” and “eth” have been dropped 
and the oft-repeated phrase, “and it came to 
pass, that,”/does not appear. Among the 
more common examples of alterations in the 
text are the changing of the words, “unto,” 
to “to” and “upon,” to “on,” and wherever the 
word “of,” means “by,” the latter preposi- 
tion is used. 

Beside Dean Weigle, the men chosen to 
work on the New Testament by the Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Education, which 
acquired the copyright of the American 
Standard Version in 1928, were: Professor 
Millar Burrows of Yale, Henry J. Cadbury 
of Harvard, Clarence T. Craig of the Oberlin 
Graduate School of Theology, Edgar J. Good- 
speed of the University of Chicago, Frederick 
C. Grant of Seabury-Western and Union 
Theological Seminaries, Walter R. Bowie of 
the Union Theological Seminary and Grace 
Church of New York, President Abdel R. 
Wentz of Gettysburg Lutheran Theological 
Seminary, and the late Professor James Mof- 
fatt of Union Theological Seminary. 

These scholars worked entirely without 
compensation and none needed persuasion 
to accept the assignment. “It was a job 
that so clearly needed to be done,” Dean 
Weigle explained, “that we all considered it 
an honor to be able to work on it.”- 
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Personal Notes 


from the Councils 


HARTFORD, Conn. Rev. W. GLenn 
Roserts will become the executive secretary 
of the Connecticut Council of Churches 
September first. Mr. Roberts comes to Con- 
necticut from the position of religious con- 
sultant with the Y.M.C.A.-U.S.O. Industrial 
Work. He had his academic training at In- 
diana University, Butler College, and Colum- 
bia University. He is a member of the 
Friends Communion. For fifteen years he 
served as pastor of the Lafayette Avenue 
Friends Meeting in Brooklyn, N. Y. During 
ten years of this time he served in a part-time 
relationship with the Brooklyn Church and 
Mission Federation, first as associate direc- 
tor, then as director of social service, and 
then as associate secretary. For two years he 
served as full-time associate secretary and 
acting secretary. For the past year Mr. Rob- 
erts has been working in 62 communities 
across the country organizing work of the 
Y.M.C.A.-U.S.0. Industrial Club. He has 
also served as secretary of the Federal Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ in America for 
the last several years. He will take over the 
position formerly held by Rev. Everett A. 
Bascock who has become the Congregational 
Executive for Ohio. 


DES MOINES, Iowa. Frank A. Linp- 
HoRST, Executive Secretary of the Des Moines 
Area Board of Education of The Methodist 
Church, after twenty-one years of supervisory 
work in religious education has accepted a 
call to become director of the Department of 
Christian Community Administration at the 
College of the Pacific, Stockton, California. 
Mr. Lindhorst has placed great emphasis 
upon the training of volunteer leaders for 
Christian work. The new department which 
he will head provides an opportunity for him 
to pioneer and work out a plan of training, 
through the laboratory process, of Christian 
young people for leadership in the church 
school, young people’s work, weekday re- 
ligious education, recreation, college youth 
work, and rural church work. 


KIRKWOOD, Mo. Rev. Joun C. Mayne, 
Congregational minister, has been added to 
the staff of the Missouri Council of Churches 
to head the Department of Christian Social 
Relations. Mr. Mayne is a graduate of Otter- 
bein College, and received his M.A. Degree 
from the University of Chicago and B.D. De- 
gree from the Chieago Theological Seminary. 
He has been active for two years in social 
service work in a South Chicago Community 
Center, and has held pastorates in Illinois 
and at St. Joseph, Mo. Mr. Mayne will help 
set up community forums and develop a so- 
cial relations committee within the city and 
county councils. He will also help coordinate 
the work of the church and character-build- 
ing agencies. 


BERKELEY, Calif. Miss Mitprep A. 
Macnuson is to begin work in September as 
Head Teacher in the weekday church schools 
under the Protestant Council of Berkeley, 
California. She will have administrative, 
curriculum and supervisory responsibilities, 
and will do some teaching. This is a new 
* system of weekday schools. Miss Magnuson’s 
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wide experience as a teacher and writer in 
the field of weekday religious education will 
enable her to give it valuable direction. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. The Syracuse Council 
of Churches has called the Rev. LAwrENcE T. 
Hoste, Director of Labor Temple, New York, 
to head its newly organized Social Service 
Bureau. Mr. Hosie, before becoming director 
of Labor Temple, was for some years pastor 
of the Judson Memorial Baptist Church in 
New York City. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Calif. The Northern 
California - Western Nevada Council of 
Churches has appointed Rev. Oscar P. Bott- 
MAN of Michigan as director of weekday re- 
ligious education. Mr. Bollman began his 
work August 1, ministering to the 132 com- 
munities in Northern California now offering 
released-time religious education to approxi- 
mately 15,000 Protestant boys and girls. He 
will also assist in the setting up and planning 
of schools in other communities. 


ALBANY, N. Y. Rev. Crarence A. Wac- 
NER, Director of Leadership Education, Adult 
Work, and Field Service for the New York 
State Council, has resigned to become Area 
Director for the Conference of Christians and 
Jews in Virginia. 

PORTLAND, Maine. The Greater Port- 
land Council of Churches has called two new 
staff members for part-time service. REv. 
Davip B. Howe, pastor of the Hill Memorial 
Baptist Church of Allston, Massachusetts, 


was jointly called to become pastor of the 
Stroudwater Baptist Church and Director of 
the Upper Room. Mr. Howe will devote one- 
third of his time to the development of the 
program of the Upper Room, offering a 
ministry on behalf of all the Protestant 
Churches to army personnel and their fam- 
ilies, new residents, and personal counseling 
to returning veterans. Rev. Jutran H. 
Kenpic, pastor of the Church of the New 
Jerusalem of Portland, will give part-time 
service as Hospital Chaplain, calling in three 
city hospitals. Mr. Kendig will institute a 
referral service to pastors. 

ERIE, Pa. Rev. Weir G. Hartman, Pastor 
of the Salem Evangelical Church and Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Erie Council of Churches, 
has resigned to become a Navy Chaplain. 
Mr. Hartman has led the Erie Church in the 
building of a strong council program. He 
has edited the Erie Churchman, one of the 
outstanding local interchurch papers. 

At the June business meeting of the Coun- 
cil a new budget of more than $7,000. was 
recommended to the member churches which 
would permit the employing of a full-time 
executive. 

CINCINNATI, Ohio. Dr. Henry PEARCE 
Arxkins, Executive Secretary of the Council 
of Churches of Greater Cincinnati, has been 
seriously ill. He is recovering, but will not 
be able to be back at his post for some time. 
Dr. Harry K. Eversuti, Associate Secretary. 
is carrying on the work of the Council. 


Councils in Action 


LANSING, Mich. During August and 
September the Michigan Council of Churches 
is projecting eighteen Goodwill Conferences 
across the state. This is a continuation of 
the series of the last two years, which brings 
together representatives of employment, 
labor, farm, religious, and consumer groups. 

The Council is carrying on an extended 
program of work in the field of the Christian 
Family under the leadership of Mrs. ARTHUR 
C. Evans. 

Battle Creek and Gratiot Counties are in 
the process of organizing councils. 

CHARLESTON, W. Va. The West Vir- 
ginia Council of Churches and Christian Ed- 
ucation, in cooperation with the American 
Friends Service Committee, held peace con- 
ferences during May in Buckhannon, Clarks- 
burg, Huntington, and Charleston. At each 
conference, Kirby Page spoke and led forums 
on the economic and political factors essen- 
tial to securing a just and durable peace. 
The Council has helped in the organization 
of a West Virginia Council of Church Women, 
which is an outgrowth of the 13 local coun- 
cils that have existed independently for sev- 
eral years. VircintA Cork of Charleston is 
president of the new state organization. She 
will be assisted by district vice presidents. 

PHOENIX, Ariz. The Phoenix School of 
Leadership Education originally scheduled 
one term of classes, but they proved so popu- 
lar that four terms were held during the past 
year. Dr. W. Warner Watkins, M.D. is the 
dean of the school. Dr. Watkins began plan- 


ning for the school at a dinner held for the. 


instructors and staff before the opening term. 
Thirty churches and thirteen denominational 
groups were represented in the school. 


SAN ANTONIO, Texas. The San An- 
tonio Council of Churches is now publishing 
a six-page mimeographed monthly newslet- 
ter. The Council is working on a proposal 
for instituting weekday Bible classes in the 
fall, employing at least one full-time teacher 
if suitable arrangements can be made with 
public school authorities. Rev. Haroxtp Kit- 
PATRICK is executive secretary of the Council. 


DENVER, Col. The Colorado Council of 
Churches announces the formation of a coun- 
cil of churches at Loveland and the organiza- 
tion of the Pike’s Peak Council of Churches 
at Colorado Springs. The Colorado Council 
reports that the city of Sterling is holding 
a Bible Story Hour each afternoon in place 
of a daily vacation Bible school. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. At the recent convention 
of the Niagara County Sunday School Asso- 
ciation it became the Niagara County Council 
of Churches. The Lockport Council of 
Churches and the Niagara Falls Ministerial 
Fellowship will be auxiliary to the Niagara 
County Council. Dr. George H. Bost of 
Lewiston, is the President. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. The Council of Churches 
of Buffalo and Erie County conducted a 
Workshop for Church School Teachers. Two 
hundred and seventy persons attended, rep- 
resenting eighteen denominations and seven- 
ty-six churches. The program was so suc- 
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A Fall Check-List for 


Church School Teachers 


A PRIMER 
FOR TEACHERS 


MARGARET SLATTERY Here is first aid for beginning teachers, 
young and old, in the process of education of youth for the 
Christian way of life. Ten studies in methods and goals— 
simple, practical, timely. $1.25 


CHILDREN NEED 
ADULTS 


RUTH DAVIS PERRY “Filled with illustrations straight from 
life, and the theory of education is given in the language of 
the layman, practical and liveable. The best work of its 
kind.” —Ouarterly Review. $1.50 


CHILDREN’S WORSHIP 


IN. THE 


CHURCH SCHOOL 


JEANNETTE E. PERKINS “Miss Perkins has done a great favor 
to all leaders of children’s worship in making available such 
an intelligent collection of worship services and materials. 
It should be valuable not only in actual work with children 
but in teachers’ meetings and leadership training groups.”— 
Blanche Carrier. $2.00 


BOYS AND GIRLS 
AT WORSHIP 


MARIE COLE POWELL ‘“‘An intelligent book of worship mate- 
rials and techniques for use with children of nine to fourteen 
years. It contains much that is new and unconventional, but 
nothing that is bizarre, strained or irrelevant to the purpose 
for worship.”—Christian Century. $2.00 


HOW SHALL I LEARN 
TO TEACH RELIGION? 


BLANCHE CARRIER Wow in its twenty-fourth edition, here are 
the aims, methods, and ideals of the modern Sunday School, 
clearly and sympathetically presented in an informal way with 
a minimum of technical terms. $1.25 


* 


THE CHURCH 


AND THE 


RETURNING SOLDIER 


ROY A. BURKHART ‘“‘The discussion of the spirit, outlook, 
and needs of the returning service people is, in my experience, 
sound, and the suggestions made for serving them and their 
families are practical and will prove very helpful to the aver- 
age church . . . a needed book.”—Isaac K. Beckes. $2.00 


* 


at your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 E. 33rd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
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Enliven Your Classroom Work with 


BIBLE STUDY 
PROJECTS 


Three 

Series 

Each "1, The Life of Christ 
Complete 2. The Journeys of Paul 
$1.00 3. The Exodus 


Maps! They can open up a whole new world of thought. And 
now it is possible to secure Bible Study Projects with maps that 
will make Bible study in Weekday Church Schools for ‘teen- 
agers more accurate and exciting, vividly graphic in its portrayal 
of the history of their religion. 


Each of these three sets contains a full-color map for use by the 
teacher, instructions for its use, 12 relief maps (for the pupils to 
use in tracing the journeys of Biblical characters), and 12 work 
sheets (on which pupils enter names of locations, descriptions, 
etc., and make lists for use in filling out the maps). 


The following maps, full-color, 11x15 inches, may be ob- 
tained at 25 cents each, or $2.00 a dozen assorted. 


Map 5. Exodus from Egypt Map 11. World Empires 
Map 7. Kingdoms of Israel and Judea Map 15. Journeys of Paul 
Map 14. Palestine During the Ministry of Jesus 


Your Denominational Bookstore or 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS, Box 506, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


YOUNG WOMEN 
OF OUR CHURCHES 


Prepare yourselves to fill one or more 
of the many calls for our graduates in 


the fields of 
Religious Education 


and Social Work 


Study in a college whose graduates 
enjoy a well-nigh enviable reputation 
for their accomplishments in these 
areas of specialization. Present stu- 
dents represent 11 denominations and 
12 states. Minimum expenses. 


SCHAUFFLER COLLEGE 


grants the B.S. degree in both 
these fields. 
Founded in 1886. 


® 
FOR INFORMATION WRITE: 


Earl Vinie, Ph.D., President 
5115 Fowler Ave., Cleveland 4, Ohio 


cessful that a second Workshop was requested. 

COLUMBUS, Ohio. Under the joint spon- 
sorship of the Ohio Council of Churches and 
the» Agricultural Extension Service of the 
Ohio State University, the Rural Ministers’ 
Family Camp was held at Camp Ohio in 
August. Proressor Wituram V. “Dap” 
Dennis, Rural Sociologist of the Pennsyl- 
vania State College, was leader of the Camp. 


WILMINGTON, Ohio. Wilmington Col- 
lege offered a Laboratory Class in Religious 
Education for weekday teachers, giving op- 
portunity in its summer school for special 
laboratory training. Mrs. Littian Wuirr 
SHEPHERD was director. 


LANSING, Mich. Under the leadership of 
the Michigan Council of Churches, ten semi- 
nars on Religious Counseling for Service 
Men were held during the summer. The 
project is an experiment in the cooperation 
of the Department of Religion and Health 
of the Federal Council with the National 
Council of the Y.M.C.A. Within the state 
the Council of Churches is cooperating 
with the state Y.M.C.A., with the help of 
the State Office of Veterans’ Affairs. 

The Council is planning for its State Con- 
vention at Muskegon October 29-31. The 
Convention will deal with major aspects of 
the Council program in conferences on The 
Christian Family; The Returned Service 
Man; The Rural Church; The Church and 
Social Problems. 


Miss Estuer WELLS, the former president 
of the Youth Fellowship of the Michigan 
Conference was recently elected President of 
the Christian Youth Council of Michigan. 


LYONS, Kan. Roserr Toptas, former 
president of the Oklahoma Christian Youth 
Council, has been chosen as one of five young 
people to be sent to France to aid in re- 
building communities. Announcement of the 
selection of the five was made by Robbins 
W. Barstow, director of the Commission for 
World Council Service of the American Com- 
mittee for the World Council of Churches. 
The five are being sent to work with CI- 
MADE (Comite Inter-Mouvements aupres 
des Evacues), a cooperative organization of 
a number of French Protestant youth groups, 
and each will be supported by his own de- 
nomination. 

Mr. Tobias is a minister of the Disciples of 
Christ Church, and has recently completed 
work for his B.D. degree at Union Seminary. 
His home is in Lyons, Kansas. He is a grad- 
uate of Phillips University, and has been 
prominent in youth work for the Disciples 
as well as interdenominationally. 


KIRKWOOD, Mo. The Missouri Council 
of Churches held a Council Officers’ Camp 
at Central College, Fayette, July 22 to 28. 
The Camp was divided into three sections: 
for council officers and prospective officers, 
adult conference, and youth council workshop. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, Okla. The Oklahoma 
City Council of Churches reports an enrol- 
ment of 1450 pupils in their weekday work 
this past year. At one school they report 
that 33 per cent of the children enrolled at 
the Sunday school three years ago, but now 
75 per cent attend regularly. 
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Mr. Sibole of 
Oklahoma Dies 


TULSA, Okla. Early in June, Barron P. 
SIBOLE, President of Stanolind Pipe Line Co, 
and church and civic leader, died. Mr. Sibole 
was very active in the formation of the Tulsa 
Council of Religious Education. When the 
council was formed in 1923, he became the 
secretary, and later its president. When the 
organization became the Tulsa Council of 
Churches, he continued as president, serving 
in that post until 1940. Mr. Sibole was very 
active in many civic and religious organiza- 
tions. He served in the First Lutheran Church 
as layman, as superintendent of the Sunday 
school, and as a teacher in the church school. 
He was a member of the executive committee 
of the Lutheran Synod of Kansas and Okla- 
homa, and one of the one hundred and fifty 
men in the United States who were members 
of the Lutheran Laymen’s Movement~ for 
Stewardship. 


News from 
the Colleges 


WESTERVILLE, Ohio. Otterbein College 
has elected Dr. J. Gorpon Howarp, Editor 
of Sunday School Literature of the Church of 
the United Brethren in Christ, as its new 
president. Dr. Howard was formerly director 
of youth work for his Church, and has been 
active on many committees of the Inter- 
national Council. 


LANCASTER, Pa. Dean Nevin Harner, 
Professor of Religious Education at the 
Lancaster Theological Seminary of the Evan- 
gelical and Reformed Church, has been 
elected President of Heidelberg College at 
Tiffin, Ohio. Dr. Harner has been active in 
various committees of the International Coun- 
cil, particularly on the Committee on Re- 
ligious Education of Youth and the Christian 
Education Study Committee. 


SHREVEPORT, La. Centenary College 
recently announced the appointment of 
JosrrH J. Micxte, formerly Associate Secre- 
tary of the Foreign Missions Conference of 
North America, as president. 


LINCOLN, Ill. Mitron D. McLean, Asso- 
ciate Professor of: Religion at MacAlester 
College, St. Paul, Minn., has been named as 
president of Lincoln College. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. Dr. Paur Lim- 
BERT, Religious Resources Secretary on the 
National Council of the Y.M.C.A. has been 
named president-elect of Springfield College, 
at Springfield, Massachusetts. He is to share 
in administrative responsibilities this year 
and become president in the summer of 1946. 


DES MOINES, Iowa. Rey. GLenn McRae, 
Editor-in-Chief of the Department of Church 
School Literature of the Christian Board of 
Publication, was awarded an honorary degree 
of Doctor of Divinity by Drake University at 
its commencement exercises on June 4. The 
degree was conferred in recognition of his 
years of leadership in his fellowship and in 
inter-denominational circles and of his con- 
tributions to Christian education. 


Two Young People 
Get College 
Scholarships 


CHICAGO, ILL. Winners of the Parshad 
college scholarship competition of the United 
Christian Youth Movement have been an- 
nounced. They are Miss Cynthia Smith of 
Olympia, Washington and Mr. Robert Strand 
of Allis, Wisconsin. These winners will each 
be awarded a four-year scholarship to any 
college of their choice. In addition, 17 other 
contestants have been chosen to receive 
scholarships to the summer Regional Confer- 
ences of the United Christian Youth 
Movement. 

The award of these scholarships is made 
possible by Mr. Alfred H. Avery, business- 
man of Cambridge, Massachusetts in the 
interests of Christian youth work. He ex- 
plains that “Parshad” represents a Hindu 
word meaning “gift of God.” The competi- 
tion, open to high school seniors or college 
freshmen of all denominations, was a part of 
the Youth Week observance program of the 
United Christian Youth Movement this year, 
January 28 to February 4. Awards were 
made on the basis of Christian service in 
local churches, cooperative Christian youth 
activity, Christian citizenship in the com- 
munity, and the writing of a 1,500 word 
essay on “Youth Serves,” the theme of 
Youth Week this year. Competition began 
in the local churches and proceeded through 
community, state and regional competition 
till the national winners were selected. Miss 
Smith and Mr. Strand were the boy and the 
girl who received the highest rating on all 
four counts. Judges for the national contest 
were: Mr. Avery; Mrs. Ruth M. Worrell, 
executive secretary of the United Council of 
Church Women; Professor Myron T. Hopper, 
College of the Bible, Lexington, Kentucky; 
and Mr. E. H. Bonsall of Parsons College, 
Fairfield, Iowa. 

Presentation of the awards was made in 
Chicago on July 2, at a banquet honoring the 
winners who had been brought from their 
homes by the United Christian Youth Move- 
ment. Mr. Avery, who made the awards per- 
sonally, also released the information that 
next year six additional college scholarships 
would be available for the second annual 
Parshad Scholarship Contest during Youth 
Week, January 26 to February 2, 1946. 


Here’s a Bargain 


If you did not receive a copy of the spe- 
cial February 1945 Journal on “Growing 
Edges in Christian Education,” you may 
now obtain one at the special price of 10c. 

An error in inventory made it look as if 
our supply was exhausted shortly after the 
mailing of that issue. We were forced to 
turn down individual orders and to begin 
many new subscriptions with the March 
rather than with the February issue. With 
the discovery of the error a good supply 
of the February number has come to light. 

This issue contained significant articles 
on the “newest” ideas in Christian education 
and also a dramatic memorial service suit- 
able. for Easter or for other times. 
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BEES 


SOLS Leos 


THE FIRST THREE OF THE 1945-46 SERIES 


“The Liberated’‘—the story of the liberated peo- 
ples of the world. 


“The Storm’’—the life story (a cycle) of a storm. 


“The German’’—the story of the pre-war German 
people and what may be expected 
of them in the future. 


W Projectors are again available 
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ORDER CORONET VISUAL AIDS NOW! 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, Inc., Dept. 9 IJ 
100 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 


WITH THE NEW 
1945-46 SERIES OF 


ORONE 


“PICTURE STORY” 


Informative, entertaining and thought-stimulating 
—Coronet slidefilms will add interest to group 
discussions of world events, personalities of the 
moment, and vital social problems. Each slidefilm 
contains approximately 30 pictures and captions 
from the Picture Story section of Coronet maga- 
zine. Each slidefilm is accompanied by a reprint 
of the Picture Story from CORONET, to be used 
as a manual. The slidefilms can be shown with 
any standard 35 mm. single-frame slidefilm pro- 
jector. Reprints of the CORONET Picture Stories 
are available for individual use at $2.00 for a set 
of twenty-five copies each month for eight months 
(200 in all). ! 


Thousands Used the 1944-45 Series 


More than 5,000 school, discussion and educa- 
tional groups, 1,000 churches, and 750 different 
units of the 4 branches of the Armed forces used 
Coronet slidefilms last year. The new series will 
be even finer than those released in the past. 


Please enter our order for the following: 


Quant 


ity 

. Subscriptions for the 8 Coronet slidefilms @ $4.00 for the entire 
series. ORDERS NOT ACCEPTED FOR INDIVIDUAL SUBJECTS. 

. Sets of 25 copies of each of the 8 Picture Stories (200 in all) @ $2.00 
a set. THIS IS THE MINIMUM ORDER FOR REPRINTS, 


Please send Free Circular on the Coronet Visual Aid Service. 


Current Feature Films 


Estimates prepared by 
Independent Filmscores 
Film suitable for: 
M—Mature audience 
Y—Young People 
C—Children 
*__Outstanding for Family 
{—Outstanding for Adults 


The Affairs of Susan (Par.) Walter 
Abel, George Brent, Joan Fontaine, Dennis 
O’Keefe. Comedy. Four suitors of famous 
actress meet on eve of her projected marriage 
to one of them; each relates his experiences 
with her, thus setting before us, in flashback 
style, the stories of four “different” Susans. 
. . . Elaborate sets and costumes overpower 
story which is thin, sophisticated, blasé in 
attitude toward marriage. Moderately enter- 
taining. M 


+The Clock (MGM) Judy Garland, James 
Gleason, Robert Walker. Drama. Once the 
unlikely premise—that a lonely soldier will 
find lasting romance on week-end leave in 
New York—has been accepted, this becomes 
a remarkably fluid picturing of different 
facets of city life, with imaginative use of 
camera, significant shots, to convey impres- 
sions. .. . Fresh method in a moving, some- 
what sentimental film. M.Y 


Conflict (War.) Humphrey Bogart, Syd- 
ney Greenstreet, Alexis Smith. Melodrama. 
Steps by which husband who has thought 
his murder of nagging wife was the perfect 
crime is led by cleverly planted suggestions 
to fear that she yet lives, confess his guilt. 
... Taut psychological drama, with excellent 
picturing of the effects of guilt on a man’s 
conscience. Depressing theme, effectively pre- 
sented. 


The Corn Is Green (War.) John Dall, 
Bette Davis, Rosalind Ivan, Joan Lorring. 
Drama set in Welsh mining village, where 
spinster opens school, devotes energies to 
developing and protecting young miner in 
whose brain she senses spark of genius. . . . 
An intelligent film, moving in plot and char- 
acterizations, somewhat stilted, static and 
scattered in action. Ethical point raised by 
teacher’s encouragement of evasion of respon- 
sibility by hero may be questioned. M 


{tCounter-attack (Col.) Marguerite Chap- 
man, Ludwig Donath, Paul Muni. Melodrama. 
Entombed with seven German prisoners 
when bomb destroys building, Russian para- 
trooper and girl partisan engage in duel of 
wits to keep prisoners at bay, discover enemy 
secrets... . A “talky” film, in which psycho- 
logical development provides taut, suspense- 
ful drama despite lack of action. Mature 
presentation; differentiated characterizations. 
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God Is My Co-pilot (War.) Alan Hale, 
Dennis Morgan, Raymond Massey. Melo- 
drama. Daring exploits of army pilot who 
joins Flying Tigers, is led by timely miracles 
to believe in God, downs all Japanese comers 
with greatest of ease. . . . Miracle-inspired 
religion provides maudlin interludes in scenes 
of intense aerial activity in which hate-filled 
sequences send enemy planes hurtling to 
destruction. Deserved tribute to Chennault 
effort, but cheaply theatrical treatment of 
an honest book. 5 


The Horn Blows at Midnight (War.) 
Farce. Jack Benny as a player in radio or- 
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chestra who dreams he is an angel sent to 
earth to trumpet its destruction, only to meet 
weird series of entanglements. .. . A stum- 
bling, ineffectual plot and heavy handed 
progress turn what should have been light 
fantasy into mediocre film liberally sprinkled 
with harrowing cliff-hangings. M,Y 


tA Medal for Benny (Par.) Arturo de 
Cordova, Dorothy Lamour, J. Carrol Naish, 
Drama. Dignity of simple, shiftless Spanish- 
Indian section of California town which 
refuses to be exploited by fame-conscious 
chamber of commerce when _ne’er-do-well 
from its ranks is cited by President as hero 
after his death. . . . Although accent em- 
ployed by actors impersonating the paisanos 
gives film artificial air, and nabobs of town 
are unrealistically caricatured, this is a 
beautiful comment on cheap patriotic tub- 
thumping, interesting in its honest presenta- 
tion of a way of life. M,Y 


Mr. Emmanuel (British film) Melodrama. 
Elderly British Jew goes to Berlin in 1938 
to discover fate of mother of refugee boy 
in whom he has become interested, falls into 
bad graces of Gestapo; despite torture, red 
tape, achieves his purpose. . . . A leisurely 
film, somewhat weak in motivation, done 
without distinction but convincing and sus- 
penseful. M,Y 


Murder, He Says (Par.) Marjorie Main, 
Fred MacMurray, Helen Walker. Farce. 
Information-poll taker stumbles into weird 
series of adventures when he calls on half- 
wit “Tobacco Road” type of family with 
criminal tendencies. . . . Slapstick treatment 
of essentially gruesome theme. An inexcusa- 
ble waste of film stock. 


The Naughty Nineties (Uniy.) Bud 
Abbott, Lou Costello. Farce. A rehash of 
previous wisecracks, slap-stick routines the 
two comedians have perpetrated in other 
films, this time in showboat setting. . .. 
Tediously repetitious. M.Y 


Nob Hill (Fox) Joan Bennett, Vivian 
Blaine, Peggy Ann Garner, George Raft. 
Drama. Saloon owner’s dissipation after his 
heart of gold has been broken by society 
girl’s rejection of his suit is halted by efforts 
of small Irish immigrant girl he has _be- 
friended. . . . Still another glamorizing of 
early San Francisco’s Barbary Coast, its 
story seemingly designed only to use glitter- 
ing sets and lavish color. Unconvincing tale 
in elaborate frame. 


{The Picture of Dorian Gray (MGM) 
Richard Fraser, Hurd Hatfield, Angela Lans- 
bury, George Sanders. Drama. A filming of 
Oscar Wilde novel about the portrait of a 
young man which bears the increasing signs 
of debauchery of its subject while he himself 
remains innocent and youthful in appearance 
as the years go by. . . . A morbid, rather 
harrowing portrayal of the progress of evil, 
briefly sketched but convincingly played, with 
effective pace and setting. M 


Son of Lassie (MGM) Donald Crisp, 
Lassie, Peter Lawford, June Lockhart. Melo- 
drama. Super-intelligent collie, stowed away 
when master goes on flight over Norway, 
parachutes with him when plane crashes, 
undergoes stupendous adventures against ice, 
storm, nazis before the two are united, re- 
turned safely to England. . . . Film has 
beautiful settings, shot in technicolor in 
Canadian rockies shown as strangely border- 
ing peaceful Norwegian valley town. But 
that is all-ene can say for it. Like a comic 
strip are the incredible adventures portrayed, 
their details conveniently ignored. Scenes of 
brutality may frighten children brought to 
theater on advertising promise that this is 
a sequel to the delightfully human, credible 
Lassie, to which instead it is merely an wn- 
worthy successor. M,Y 


*Spotlight on Congress (The March of 
Time) Documentary. Intimate shots show 
how legislation proceeds through Congress, 
what reforms have been proposed and why, 
with revealing sequences presenting present 
incumbents’ typical tasks. . . . A clear, com- 
prehensive setting forth of procedures prob- 
ably unfamiliar to many citizens. [nterestingly 
done. M,Y,C 


Teen-age Girls (The March of Time) 
Documentary attempting to set forth charac- 
teristics of adolescent girls of today, with 
fact shots showing how they are emerging as 
a group of which advertisers, stores take 


cognizance. . . . Superficial treatment of not- 
so-out-of-the-ordinary phenomena. M.Y 
Those Endearing Young Charms 


(RKO) Laraine Day, Ann Harding, Bill 
Williams, Robert Young. Drama. In New 
York on furlough, officer pilot with reputa- 
tion as philanderer meets girl he plans to 
court and then leave as he has done countless 
others, finds instead that her mother-inspired 
defense has made this affair one that will 
last. .. . By expert, meaningful direction an 
oft-done plot has been made into a film for 
the most part mature, intelligent if not espe- 
cially commendable in ethical theme. M 


(Continued on page 39) 


A COMPLETE VISUAL EDUCATION SErvICE 


FOR THE CHURCH 


QUALITY SLIDES 


2” x 2” and 314” x 4” 


PROJECTORS 


Ghee 


PROJECTION SCR 


x 2” e@ FILM STRIP © 3/4” x4” © OPAQUE 


EENS 


Write for Information 
(No obligation) 


RYAN LANTERN SLIDE SERVICE 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 
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Current Feature Films 


(Continued from page 37) 


{To the Shores of Iwo Jima (Navy, 
Marine Corps, Coast Guard photographers) 
Documentary, in technicolor, showing pre- 
liminary attack, assault, final taking of vol- 
canic stronghold. . . . Made during thickest 
of fighting, this gives an unforgettably vivid, 
realistic, unglamorized picture of the ugliness 
and horror of one of the worst encounters in 
the Pacific war. M,Y 


Wonder Man (RKO) Danny Kaye, Vir- 
ginia Mayo. Farce. Irrepressible Kaye as 
twins—a smart-aleck night club entertainer 
who is killed by gangsters because he wit- 
nessed a murder, and a shy scholar into whose 
body the brother’s ghost returns to bring 
the killers to justice. Technicolored 
fantasy with stretches of good satirical 
comedy, a world of clowning by hero in his 
own vigorous style. Fun. M,Y,C 


Films for Church Use 


Recommendations by reviewing groups of 
the Committee on Visual Education of the 
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The following materials are 
available through the de- 
nominational book stores, 
members of the Religious 
Film Association. Names 
and addresses may be se- 
cured from the Association 
headquarters, 297 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


Thy Will Be Done 


Motion picture, 
Sound. $8.00. 


Produced by Cathedral Films for the 
National Council of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, this film makes no mention, either 
direct or implied, of any denomination. 

Set in China the picture tells a touching 
and dramatic story of the intermingling of 
tragedy and triumph in the life and work of 
missionaries. As the story opens, a young 
medical missionary and his Chinese Christian 
nurse have just exhausted’ their meager sup- 
ply of medicine in a vain effort to halt a 
cholera epidemic. As they are discussing the 
situation at the home of “Dad” and “Mother” 
Jones, senior missionaries who have devoted 
their lives to China, Mother Jones is stricken 
with cholera and soon dies. Knowing that 
he could have saved her, as well as many 
of the Chinese, if he had had the medicines 
he needed, the young doctor is deeply moved. 
He decides to go back to America on his 
furlough and “tell them about this.” He is 
convinced that if the people of America know 
the needs and the problems they will give all 
the help that is required. The next scenes 
show him carrying his message across the 
United States. 

Meanwhile, some of the Chinese, most 
of whom have been Christians but a short 
time, begin to lose their new faith in 
Christianity because God doesn’t seem able to 
save them from the cholera. They are about 
to return to their pagan customs when the 
medical missionary returns from America 
with a supply of medicine and a promise of 
more to come. He and Dad Jones kneel at 
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20 minutes, 16 mm., 


ESTABLISHED VICTOR LEADER! 


Safety Film Trip—Positive fil 
protection from damage due to 
loss of loop. 


Oversize Sprocket—Five teeth— 
not three—constantly engage film. 


“Dual Flexo” Pawls—Spring over 
films—do not punch new holes. 


“Spira Draft” Lamp House—As- 
sures much longer lamp life and 
greater efficiency. Your Victor 
investment is always protected by 
Victor’s World-Wide Service Or- 
ganization. 


Buy More War Bonds 
And Keep Them! 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST TRAINING FORCE 


MAKERS OF 


Animatophone superiority if 


16MM EQUIPMENT SINCE 


Just one of the reasons for 


SOUND FIDELITY 
AT ITS FINEST 


Victor Animatophoties reproduce a true- 
ness of tone quality not equalled in any 
other equipment. No moving parts—noth- 
ing to wear out—thus nothing to impair 
und quality. All parts instantly remov- 
e,for easy cleaning. An exciter lamp 
imes more powerful than those 
Other 16mm equipment—plus a 
fe sound lens—produces a highly 
hat assures crisp sound, 
m condition, and without 
adjustment for color. 


Available to Churches, Sun- 
day Schools, young peoples 
groups, or for any program, 
zhousands of films of gen- 
eral interest. Pictures such 
as ‘‘A Certain Nobleman,’’ 
by Cathedral Films, Holly~ 
wood, are ‘‘crowd pullers,’’ 
as proved in actual use. 


VICTOR 


ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION 


Home Office and Factory: Davenport, lowa 
New York (18) McGraw-Hill Building, 330 W. 42nd Street 


Chicago (1) 188 W. Randolph 
1395203 


the altar of the mission church to give thanks. 
While the film raises some theological 
questions to which no satisfactory answer is 
given, it nevertheless constitutes a moving 
appeal for the support of missions. The 
settings and the action are especially good, 
the only technical defect consisting of a little 
difficulty in understanding the speech of the 
Chinese in one scene. May be used with 
most age groups, in Sunday evening services, 
mission study groups, and young peoples 
meetings. In the latter it would be helpful 
if the minister could be present to lead a 
discussion on “faith” and the problem of 
“unanswered prayer” following the showing 
of the film. 
Content: 
CELLENT. 


Goon; Technical Quality: Ex- 


Graded Curriculum and 
General Program 


Materials 


(Continued from page 28) 
Friendship Press, 1945. $.50. 


The Insert Sheet contains 28 pictures to be 
colored, cut out, and pasted on the map, as 
well as informational notes and suggestions 
for activities. For use in study of Africa. 

Resources for Christian Education. Phila- 
delphia, The Board of Christian Education 
and Publication, Evangelical and Reformed 
Church, 1945. 28 p. $.15. 


Recommended books, pamphlets, maga- 
zines and visual aids for church school and 
home, 
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Editorials 


Religious Implications 
of the San Francisco 
Charter 


Tue United Nations Charter is built 
upon certain far-reaching assumptions. 
These assumptions have religious im- 
plications. Being a political document, 
the language of the Charter is political, 
not religious, and hence such implica- 
tions are not easily apparent. 


Faith in the nature of reality 


One assumption is that war among 
modern nations is not inevitable. Per- 
haps it is not too much to say that this 
is the assumption that underlies all that 
the Conference did. The delegates 
came to San Francisco not to win the 
war,—that was being done on distant 
battlefields; nor did they come to make 
the peace,—that will be done in future 
international gatherings. But their 
professed purpose .was “to maintain 
international peace and security.” 

Now, this is nothing less than an act 
of faith and President Truman minced 
no words in telling this to the delegates 
in his address which closed the Con- 
ference. He called the Charter “a 
declaration of great faith by the nations 
on the earth—a faith that war is not 
inevitable, a faith that peace can be 
maintained.” This is essentially an af- 
firmation about the nature of Reality, 
and as such it is religious. It would 
be phrased differently by people of dif- 
ferent religions but its implications for 
the Christian is that the purpose and 
power of the God revealed in Jesus 
Christ seek to inspire and guide man 
and nations into enduring peace. 


Recognition that man is a sinner 


Another assumption in the Charter is 
that no one nation or group of nations 
is good enough to be trusted to main- 
tain peace. A nation or a group of 
nations needs to be checked by others. 
This is in essence an affirmation about 
the nature of man. The Charter is very 
realistic at this point; it has no illusions 
about there being something in men 
and nations that will continue to 
threaten peace. 

Perhaps the delegates did not realize 
just how deeply they were probing into 
themselves when they called themselves 
“peace-loving nations” and at the same 
time went on to create checks and 
double checks upon themselves. The 
point lies just there; each of these fifty 
nations confidently characterizes itself 
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as “peace-loving” and yet the functions 
assigned to the General Assembly, the 
Security Council, the World Court, and 
the Economic and Social Council are 
designed to give the plans and acts of 
“peace-loving nations” a going over by 
the others. Here is, implicitly, the 
religious insight that man is a sinner 
and hence cannot be trusted with un- 
limited powers in matters that affect 
others but must instead be subjected 
to these others. 


Acceptance of moral order of universe 

Again, there is within the Charter 
the assumption of a standard which is 
above and beyond every nation, against 
which its claims of self-interest must 
be judged. From the very beginning 
of the Conference there was an appeal 
to the conscience of mankind. Some 
nations like China and Holland ex- 
plicitly decried the present practice of 


| Am Your Church School 
Superintendent 


A Message to the Members of 
My Church 


| am a busy person—like yourself. 

| have my own ‘“‘burden and heat of 
the day'’ to bear—my home, my 
work, my children, the many re- 
sponsibilities that Life lays upon 
the shoulders of Maturity. 


But fused with them in my heart are 
the needs and hopes of your chil- 
dren. 


For the boys and girls of this church 
are my spiritual sons and daughters. 


To understand the ways of God with 
growing souls, | read and ponder 
and pray, 

| seek out at conventions and training 
schools the best that devoted minds 
have learned, and | am always 
ready to change a good method for 
a better one. 


| search for new and more skilful 
teachers; | pore over lesson mate- 
rials; | plan workers’ conferences; 
| operate endless meetings of com- 
mittees; | study and change systems 
of administration; | am continually 
adjusting my plans to the demands 
of the personalities with which | 
deal. 


| follow in the footsteps of Him who 
said, ‘‘Go—teach.”’ 
PAR: 


national sovereignity but all called for 
the strongest sort of recognition of 
‘Sustice,” “international law,” “human 
welfare” and similar concepts. These 
all assume that above the nation or em- 
pire stands Humanity. 


This appeal bore fruit in the Charter 
in whose Preamble and Principles par- 
ticularly there is generous insistence 
upon a “Rightness” that is binding not 
only upon men but upon nations so 
that no nation is entitled to say “I want 
it, so I am going to have it.” Social 
philosophers have called this “national 
law”; the great religions of mankind 
recognize it as “moral law”; followers 
of Christ know it as the “will of God.” 
None of these terms is present in the 
Charter, for it was written by the 
political leaders of the nations in politi- 
cal terms. But implicit in the language 
which was appropriate for their pur- 
pose is the religious implication that 
binding upon nations and empires is a 
Moral Order. 

It would be a mistake to make over- 
much of these assumptions, for their 
test is the extent to which these acts 
of faith become determinative beyond 
the life of nations. But it would be 
equally wrong to dismiss them only 
because they are assumptions, for prog- 
ress in human relations comes as what 
is religiously implicit becomes explicit. 
Because these assumptions have religi- 
ous implications, they form a profound 
challenge to the church. They must be- 
come alive, not only as acts of faith 
within the individual but as an active 
force upon international relations. 


CAMERON P. HALL 


Finally 


Teacher, departmental superintend- 
ent, pastor—a question, please! Which 
counts more heavily with you—what 
is going on in your pupil’s mind and 
life, what he needs, what makes him 
act as he does? Or, the degree to 
which he fits into what you want done, 
irritates or pleases you, makes Sunday 
morning harder or easier for you? 
Which? 

Read Seward Hiltner’s article on 
page 4 and discover that between these 
two ways of looking at your pupil 
there is a great gulf fixed. With this 
article Journal readers are introduced 
to a significant and to many a new 
focus of teaching purpose and method. 
More about this later. 

A discussion of that article would 
enliven a meeting of teachers and offi- 
cers. SY ry ik 
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